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By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Friday— 

The slogan “Go West” made famous 
by Horace Greely was reversed in the 
action of the twenty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the ‘National Association of 
Life Underwriters when it elected as its 
president for 1917-18 the inimitable, 
fighting Lawrence Priddy, of New York 
City. 

(Not only did the presidency come East 
but the convention for 1918 came East 
to New York City, and as an extra 
cargo of provisions for life underwrit- 
ers, the 1918 annual convention of the 
Canadian Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion has ‘been scheduled for New York 
City, just preceding the meeting of the 
American National Convention. 

‘Mr. Priddy has long been known as a 
human steam roller when presiding at 
meetings in connection with life under- 
writing and it is good betting that when 
he hands over the toga at the annual 
meeting of 1918 that the Association’s 
record of achievement will have been 
shattered. 








Founded in 1845 


for a distinct social purpose—the distribution of losses 
among thousands which to the individual would be over- 
whelming, The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J., has gone from strength to strength 
through 72 years until it is recognized today as 


The Leading Annual Dividend Company 
of America 


At the beginning of American belligerency in the World 
War for the safety of Democracy, this Company found 
itself by reason of its Contingency Reserve Funds in a 
distinctly secure position. The assets of the Mutual Benefit 
are diversified and: of the highest character. In fact, the 
Company is financed in such a way as to enable it to meet 
all of its obligations immediately. It has an adequate cash 
balance, collateral loans subject to call and bonds and 
mortgages of the highest grade. Moreover, it has sub- 
scribed liberally to the 


U. S. Government 1917 Liberty Loan 


It is probable that the Mutual Benefit does more than 
any other Company to educate its field men in the prac- 
tical technic of the business and to aid and encourage its 
agents along constructive lines. The major effect of war 
everywhere has been greatly to increase the popular appre- 
ciation of life insurance as a proper economic measure for 
the protection of home and business. Our agents, through 
service methods, are doing wonderful business and building 
up invaluable clientele relationships with policyholders. 


“*atore Reutnens “Than Usual” Is Our 1917 Slogan 











Send for Leaflet ‘‘Security’’ 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Co. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 
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SECRETARY LANE 
CITES WAR ISSUES 
IN STIRRING APPEAL 


Government Recognizes Work 
Done By Life Men 


GIVES SOME NEW WAR FIGURES 


Says 10,000,000 Have Been Disabled 
—Why All Should Buy 
New Bonds 


By Clavense Auman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Thursday— 





Secretary Franklin K. Lane, of the 
Department of the Interior, came all 
the way to New Orleans from Washing- 
ton in order to address the life under- 
writers on the subject of the new bond 
issue. A special train carried him 
away from the city a few minutes af- 
ter the conclusion of his speech. 

One of the reasons why the Adminis- 
tration furnished its Secretary of the 
Interior to address the National Asso- 
ciation Convention was because of the 
recognition in Washington of the great 
work that has been done by life insur- 
ance men in connection with the Lib- 
erty Loan drive. 


Life Men Will Do Their Part 

Already the underwriters are inter- 
ested in the new bonds which are to be 
sold to the people and that they will 
do their share in marketing the issue 
was the information imparted to Sec 
retary Lane before he left the city. 

Secretary Lane's speech was a mas 
terpiece presenting the ‘war issues in 
a strong, virile, stirring recital. 

His reference to President Wilson as 
the master mind of democracy resulted 
in an ovation. He referred to the Presi- 
dent as a figure seated alone day and 
night working out the problems of hu- 
manity and recognized by the entire 
civilized world as humanity's leader. 

He briefly sketched the crimes of the 
enemy and contrasted the ambitions 
and aims of the empire builders with 
those of democracy builders. 


An Official Glimpse of War Casualties 

Life insurance men were particularly 
interested in some figures quoted by the 
Secretary. He said that there were five 
million hospital cots in Europe today, 
every one of which has been filled and 
emptied three times. 

He declared that there are 10,000,000 
soldiers who are blind, armless, legless 
or torn and shattered in some other 
way. He cited the Manchester “Guar- 

Continued on page 25) 
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Big Conflict Costumed and Staged 


But Gladiators 


Disappoint Audience 


No Bloodshed at First Meeting of Warring Factions—Belligerents 
After Pacific Salutation Retire to Their Respective Trenches— 
Second Round in Executive Committee Meeting Results in 
Powell Victory on Agency Qualification Bill. 

ee 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Wednesday— 

Those who bought grand-stand seats 
in the Grunewald lobby, expecting to 
see part of the Northern France of- 
fensive transferred here when Warren 
M. Horner, Hdward A. Woods, Col. 
Henry J. Powell, and Charles Jerome 
Edwards met, were so disappointed that 
they are crying for their money back. 

The plain clothes detectives who had 
been summoned by the local committee 
of arrangements to stop possible blood- 
shed and who had been hidden in the 
ramose drink emporium, have all re- 
turned to headquarters. 

Out in Des Moines, Iowa, some months 
back, Warren M. Horner fired a 48 
centimeter gun, attacking what he 
called a clique running the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. He 
particularly had in mind Edward A. 
Woods, Col. Henry J. Powell and 
Charles Jerome Edwards. There fol- 
lowed an exchange of telegrams, some 
rather piquant interviews from the par- 
ties attacked, then a lull, and finally 
another speech by Mr. Horner in which 
he outlined a model platform for the 
National Association. 

(Well, they are all here, Messrs. Woods 
and Edwards arrivec in the lobby of the 
Grunewald, wearing the Palm Beachiest 
of swagger suits. Neither was armed. 
Colonel Powell, of Louisville, wearing a 
dark suit made by a Fourth Avenue 
tailor-shop, also left his firearms at 
home. Mr. Horner carried a heavy 
walking stick with him, but he assured 


Indications Point to Educational 


his friends that it was his regular com- 
panion, and not purchased for self-de- 
fense. 

Sigourney Mellor There 

Sigourney Mellor, of New York, quite 
a scrapper, was in the background, 
probably ready to lend a helping hand, 
if needed. A friend or two from the 
Northwest, walked about unostenta 
tiously. The keenest kind of excite 
ment prevailed in the lobby. 

Edwards and Horner Meet 

Suddenly Edwards said to Horner: 
“Why, hello Warren.” Then Horner 
said to Bdwards: “Hello, Charley.” The 
meeting with Woods and Powell wasn’t 
and more exciting and the spectators, 
baffled and angry, retired, feeling as if 
they had been inveigled into some sort 
of a frame-up. It was a sad end of a 
perfect day. ‘No, it wasn’t the end. 
Later, at a meeting of the executive 
committee Colonel Henry J. Powell’s 
agency qualification bill, printed some 
time ago in The Hastern Underwriter, 
‘went through with a gallop, while that 
of the Northwest Congress, put forward 
to oppose it, got just two votes, one of 
them cast by Mr. Horner and one by 
President Caldwell, of the Northwest 
Congress. 

At this point of the proceedings of 
the executive committee there were a 
number of speeches, including a dis- 
cussion of the new, but famous, code of 
ethics of the Tiwin City Associations. 

Some of the speaking was rather 
plain, and in this first clash Colonel 
Powell won over Horner as _ before 
stated. 


and Inspirational Meeting 


Noticeable Increase in Number of Women Producers Present— 
Mayor Behrman Welcomes Delegates—Former Commissioner 
McGivney Starts Patriotic Demonstration—Annual Meeting of 
Canadian Association to Be Held in New York in 1918. 


ee 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Wednesday— 

TLe attendance is surprisingly large 
at the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters which 
opened here today. Every indication 
points to a splendid and inspirational 
forum. The convention sessions are 
being held on the twelfth floor of the 
hotel. 

Many Women Attend 

There is concrete evidence that 
women are becoming a factor to be 
reckoned with in selling life insurance, 
as among the delegates there are a 
larger number of women than have at- 
tended the National Association’s meet- 
ings in the past. The New England 


Women’s Congress of Life Underwriters 
is represented by its president, Lecnova 
M. Cowick, and many other prominent 
women producers are present. 


Russell Leonard, official stenographer 
of the National Association, who for a 
time traveled about helping to organize 
new local associations, was on hand 
as usual, although he is no longer 
traveling for the ‘association. 

When the convention was called to 
order, former presidents Woods, Ed- 
wards, Scovel, Bishop and Powell were 
called to the platform, as were also 
Vice-President Priddy, and J. D. Wilson, 
the new president of the Canadian As- 
sociation. 

The convention was welcomed to New 
Orleans by Mayor Behrman, who gave 
the delegates many interesting stories 
about the city. He told how New, 
Orleans had fought plagues and epi- 
demics, how its citizens had extermi- 
nated the rats which carried disease 
germs, and in discussing the civic 
spirit predominating the city said that 
the Liberty Loan and Red Cross al- 


lotments had been over-subscribed. He 
praised the city’s water system and 
declared it a splendid place in which 
to make investments. 
Eugene McGivney Responds 

Former Insurance Commissioner Eu- 
gene J. McGivney, now general counsel 
of the Pan American Life, of New 
Orleans, responded. A remarkably fine 
orator, he made an unusually interest- 
ing talk. He spoke of the French his- 
tory of New Orleans, and its growth. 
His tribute to the patriotism of New 
Crleans was loudly cheered and when 
he mentioned the name of Woodrow 
Wilson, there was an ovation for the 
President. His voice broke as he re- 
called the heroic deeds of Americans 
in the past, which he said would be 
repeated in the present war on autoc- 
racy. 

President Russell’s Activities 

President John Newton Russell, in 
his annual address, stated that during 
the year he had visited thirty-three lo- 
cal associations and that he had trav- 
eled more than 26,000 miles. He con- 
gratulated the Minneapolis Association 
on its code of ethics. It is a great 
step in the right direction by the adop- 
tion of golden rule methods. He recom- 
mended an amendment providing for 
the appointment of State vice-presidents 
or district governors for the purpose of 
co-operation. Speaking of Col. Powell’s 
agency qualification bill he said that 
he. hoped it would result in the elimina- 
tion of the part time broker. 

Vice-President Stanley Edwards 
stated that in Colorado the governor 
of the State had asked life underwrit- 
ers’ associations there to suggest a 
name for insurance commissioner. This 
was done and the governor made good 
by appointing the man whose name 
had been submitted. 

Canada Represented 

President J. D. Wilson, of the Cana- 
dian Life Underwriters’ Association 
said that his association had recently 
held its annual convention in Winnipeg, 
that the association is growing and 
has 1,300 members. 

Treasurer J. W. Bishop reported re- 
ceipts during the year of $22,166. He 


said there was a balance on hand of 
$5,462. 

William Wood, of Pittsburgh, who is 
attending his twentieth successive an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation, speaking for the executive 
committee, read a resolution asking 
for the appointment of a code of ethics 
committee to canvass the situation and 
prepare a satisfactory code of ethics 
for adoption at the 1918 convention. 
One paragraph of the resolution fol- 
lows: 

Code of Ethics 
The committee on ethics for the 

year is hereby instructed to plan 
and conduct a systematic general 
discussion of the subject-matter of 
a code of ethics, to take it up in 
sub-division at convenient  inter- 
vals, arranging each time to pre- 
sent through the “Life Association 
News” such varying views as will 
form a suitable opening of the dis- 
cussion for the local associations, 
and finally, in the light of all that 
is brought out at this convention, 
and the local meetings, to formulate 
and report to the executive commit- 
tee the best and most complete 
code of ethics that seems practi- 
cable for consideration and adop- 
tion by the 1918 convention. 

All executive committee reports were 
adopted by the convention. 

Chairman C. J. Edwards, of the pub- 
lication committee, said the advertising 
rates of the “Life Association News” 
had been increased, that there had been 
a loss of income and of advertising 
and that there had been considerable 
increase in expenses. He stated that 
the subscription price had also been 
increased. 

Profit Made on Books 

The association has made a profit of 
$340 on the books of Messrs. Huebner 
and Alexander with an asset value of 
2,790. 

It was announced that the next an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters will be held 
in New York City in conjunction with 
the 1918 convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


Woods Brands Mortality Stories “Fakes” 


Declares it is Mere 


German Propaganda 


Lawrence Priddy Starts Semething by Remarks Concerning 
Moratorium—E. A. Woods and C. J. Edwards Quick to Enter 
Denial About Loss Ratio—Canadian War Losses Low—Mothers 
Need Educating—Life Insurance Agents “Slackers.” 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Wednesday— 

The Convention listened to opinions 
about conditions growing out of the 
world war this afternoon. It started 
with a reference by Lawrence Priddy, 
of New York, to the moratorium. He 
stated that if tre moratorium were de- 
clared by (Congress it would ‘be a ge- 
rious matter to life insurance com- 
panies. ‘With soldier and sailors not 
paying premiums on their policies until 
after the war because of the morato- 
rium, and with lapses rapidly increas- 
ing, he pointed that there was a plain 
duty ahead of the life insurance men. 
The life insurance man must do what 


he can to keep his policies in force. 

Referring to his statement about lap- 
sation, Mr. \Priddy declared that the 
lapse ratio in Great Britain had been 
abnormally high and he quoted from 
“The Annalist,’” a New York financial 
publication, figures to prove it. 

Woods and Edwards Enter Denials 

Mr. Priddy’s statement about Japsa- 
tion and some pessimistic opinions 
about mortality which had been heard 
at the meeting or in the hotel lobbies, 
brought Edward A. ‘Woods, of Pitts- 
burgh, and Charles Jerome Edwards, of 
New York, to their feet with denials. 

Stories—German Propaganda 

Mr. Woods declared emphatically 

that the somber stories floating about 
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the cantonments and aviation camps in 
connection with heavy European battle- 
field mortality were not only fake, but 
were German propaganda. He said 
that as soon as a young man enlists in 
the aviation corps his ears are filled 
with stories of the high mortality in 
that service; and he is given the im- 
pression that he will be lucky ever to 
see this country again, if he goes into 
foreign service. The same thing ap- 
plies to infantry, artillery, cavalry and 
medical corps. Even nurses have been 
told that they will probably leave their 
bones on a European battlefield. Mr. 
Woods said there was not the slightest 
foundation of truth in these statements. 


Truth—Canadian Contingent Experi- 
ence 

“Now, what is the truth?” he said. 
“Take the Canadian Contingent, which 
went over to the battlefield at first. 
This litthe army, which fought at Ypres 
and ‘Mons, is popularly supposed to 
have been almost wiped out. The mag- 
azines have been full of stories con- 
cerning this army, particularly of the 
Princess Pat Regiment. ‘Now, how 
many of ‘you know that of this contin- 
gent, which consisted of 33,000 men, 
every one of whom was at the front, 
and in the thickest of the fighting, only 
2,166 were killed? In the Civil War with 
two million eight hundred and sixty-six 
thousand soldiers engaged, only one 
hundred and one thousand were killed. 

Mothers Need Educating 

“We must see this thing in its right 
light and harboring these 
mistic ideas that to order an American 
boy to the front is ordering his shroud. 
The mothers need educating; they must 
know that the percentages are all in 
favor of their boys returning home safe 
and sound, and you agents must bear 
this fact in mind, the men who are now 
fighting our ibattles are the men who 


stop pessi- 


will run this country in the future. 
They will return to take charge, and 
it is up to us not to be slackers either 
in fulfilling our duties with the Red 
Cross and Liberty bonds and other re- 
liefs, but to write more life insurance 
because when these boys get back they 
will be writing the life insurance and 
taking the leaders’ places. 
Life Men Great Slackers 

“And what great slackers some of us 
life insurance men are. Just think how 
hard a soldier has to work, even in the 
cantonment; and contrast that with the 
number of hours the average life insur- 
ance man puts in.” 

Facts About Mortality Coming 

Mr. Woods said that one of the popu- 
lar magazines is shortly to publish a 
story telling real facts about mortality 
on the European battlefield and he ad- 
vised every agent and advises every 
mother to read this story when it is 
published and spread the news broad- 
cast. 

Lapsation Not Heavy in England 

Charles Jerome Edwards said that he 
had information from Washington that 
the battlefield mortality is in reality 
not more than seven per cent. He de- 
nied the rumors that lapsation in Eng- 
land is heavy because of the war. 

Agents Should Forego Vacations 

J. A. Jackson, Aetna Life, Cleveland, 
said that the Aetna Life’s lapsation ex- 
perience in Canada had (been light. He 
said that his only son was in the war, 
and he was doing all he could to pro- 
tect the families of soldiers, particularly 
those with wives or mothers dependent 
upon them; and in some even 
paid the premium on their policies. He 
made an earnest plea that life insur- 
ance men measure up to their duties 
and said that this ‘was a year in which 
he feels that managers and agents 
should not take a vacation. 


cases, 


Nineteen-Eighteen Convention will 
Partake of New York City’s Hospitality 


Lawrence Priddy Wins Day Over Widely Advertised Invitation to 
Convene in Peoria, Illinois—Executive Council Decides for 
Metropolis Because of Greater Facilities for Housing Large 
Number of Delegates Who Will Attend. 


By Clarence Axman 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Wednesday— 

The next convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters will 
be held in New York City. When the 
delegates arrived to attend the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion they found plastered everywhere 
signs requesting them to hold the 1918 
convention in Peoria, Ill. Probably if 
Emmet C. May, president of the Peoria 
Life, had been here he might have con- 
vinced the executive council that his 
town was just the proper place to spend 
three days in communion, but he was 
not, and Priddy, of New 
York City, was. Lawrence made a 
mighty good speech to the executive 
council, explained all about New York 
City’s splendid geographical location, 
discussed its Knickerbocker history, 
told about the fine public school sys- 
tem, pointed out the sights that can 
be seen in New York, if one be a lover 


Lawrence 


assured the council that the 
is well policed and has a good 
department, excellent 


and restaurants where 


of art, 
town 
fire newspapers 
one may hear 
singing at modest prices, and said that 
those religiously inclined would find 
commodious places of worship. 

By his eloquence Mr. Priddy inspired 
a curiosity and desire to visit the place 
and some time next fall there will be a 
lot more life 
Broadway. 


insurance men seen on 


Agency Managers 
Attending Convention 


New Orleans, Wednesday— 

Among the interested auditors at the 
Convention of the National Association, 
were these superintendents of agencies 


from the East: Winslow Russell, Phoe- 


nix Mutual Life, Hartford; Glover S. 
Hastings, New England Mutual Life, 
Boston; T. Louis Hansen, Germania 


Life, ‘(New York; and George Wellwood 
Murray, Home Life, New York. 


Outline Essentials of Proposed 
Code of Ethics for Association 


Charles W. Scovel Classifies Ideals, Principles and Laws as Ethical 
Basis—Emphasizes Professional Attitude of Agent—Interest of 
Assured Supreme—Ethics of General Agent’s and Agent’s 
Relations—W. H. Horner, Who Suggested Code of Ethics, 


Not Heard. 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

The Committee on Ethics, the head 
of which is Charles W. Scovel, of Pitts- 
burgh, has already begun work. As 
was announced at ‘Wednesday’s session 
the committee is to sound everybody on 
ethics, and after classifying the various 
suggestions, will draw up a “Model 
Code” for adoption at the 1918 Conven- 
tion. 

Horner Was Not Heard 

Warren M. Horner, who suggested the 
Code of Ethics among other planks in 
his model platform for the National 
Association, left town on Wednesday 
night, having been called away to at- 
tend a funeral, so he made no talk 
on the floor of the Convention about 
ethics or on any other matters. In fact, 
few delegates know that Mr. Horner 
has been present. 

Elements of the Code of Ethics 

In order to start the associations on 
the right track in regard to the prep 
aration of an ethical code, Chairman 
Scovel illustrated on a blackboard how 
he thought the work should be ap- 


proached. He divided the subject into 
three parts—Ideals, Principles and 
Laws. 

Ideals are difficult to define, but as 


a general proposition they should con- 
sist of unity of interest among all. 
Above the company should be life in- 
surance. A true professional attitude 
should ibe maintained and practiced. 
Relations to Assured 

Under the head of “Principles” 
comes soliciting. This should embrace 
service and advice. The agent should 
always remember that the interest of 
the prospect is supreme. Relations 
with the insured should be confidential. 
The act of taking out insurance should 
not be public property. 

The agent should make the insured 
want his policy, and want it now. He 
should be neither confused nor chilled. 
There should be no misrepresentation 
nor misunderstanding. Misrepresenta- 
tion does not mean telling a lie. There 
are many subtle methods of deceiving 
the insured all of which should be 
avoided. Rebating and twisting should 
be eliminated. 

Competition and Ethics 

In regard to competition this should 
be avoided ‘where possible and when 
met only fair methods should be used. 
Agents should bear in mind that if 
they can’t sell the insurance the pros- 
pect should be left in such a state of 
mind that some other agent may be 
more successful in writing him. “Leave 
him a ‘better booster,” said Mr. Scovel. 
Jn competition agents should learn 
when to stop. 

Agency Relations 

The speaker then took up the 
ject of agency relations. He ‘began 
with the general agent. First principle 
in this section of the code should be 
to select the fit, qualified. Second, 


sub- 





men should be taught and trained and 
their success should be general agents’ 
success. Third, they should be prop- 
erly ‘weeded out. Fourth, the rake-off 
man should be thrown out, an action 
which should take place immediately. 
Fifth, the part-time men with the ex- 
ception of apprentices should be cut 
down as fast as a general agent can 
replace them. 

Principles governing solicitors should 
ibe: First, loyalty to agency, company 
and life insurance. Second, no compe- 
tition within the agency. Third, no dis- 
pute carried to the prospect. 

Commissions to Rivals 

in principles governing betiween rival 
agencies, no agent should be taken 
away from a competitor except for a 
promotion. No commissions should be 
paid to representatives of other agen- 
cies without notice about it. 

Business Should Purge Itself 

In discussing laws, Mr. Scovel did not 
think much could be done in purify- 
ing agency standards through laws. He 
thought that the business should purge 
itself. However, once a law is on the 
books it should be enforced. Mere pas- 
sage of new laws without enforcing 
them ‘was a waste of effort. 

It was the consensus of opinion that 
Chairman Scovel outlined a 
code of ethics. 


had good 


Press Treats 
Convention Well 


New Orleans, Wednesday— 

iNot the least interesting feature in 
connection with the meeting is thie 
publicity appearing in the newspapers. 
The local newspapers are handling the 
convention in a manner which is giv- 
ing great satisfaction to the Associa- 
tion officers 
the front page of every edition, some- 
times in the hand column, and 
generally accompanied by Fur- 
thermore, every paper has (been carry- 


and delegates. It is on 
right 
cuts. 


ing long editorials, preaching the great- 


ness of life insurance, all written in 
a sympathetic and effective manner. 
A four column advertisement in sev 
eral papers welcomes the National As 
sociation to (New Orleans, and in this 
advertisement are pictures of eight or 
had the ad 


ten general agents, who 


vertisement inserted. 


Newell Presents 
Cup, Medal and Vase 


New Orleans, Wednesday— 

Alfred C. Newell, general agent, Co 
National ‘Life, Atlanta, and 
chairman of the Prize Essay Commit- 
tee, presented the Ben Calef cup and 
medal and the Ben Williams vase to 
Cc. H. Crimm, and C. M. 
epectively, winners of first and second 
prize in the prize essay contest on 
“The Service of a Life Insurance Agent 
to a Nation in Time of War.” 


lumbian 


Kremer, re- 
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A _ Greeting 





To 


The New Orleans Convention 


The men who are doing their utmost to bring the economic 
processes of the country to the very highest level are the patriots 
who have the broadest vision. 


The Life Underwriters at the New Orleans Convention are 
showing, by their presence, that they have the courage of their 
convictions. They are helping the Life Insurance world to realize 
the possibilities of business at this moment. And we honor them 
for it! 


The past year has taught us a new conception of the enor- 
mous usefulness of our vocation. This new outlook has impressed 
us with the importance to the Nation of the priceless protection 
that we are giving our citizens. This year Life Insurance, in the 
broadest national sense, has come into its own! 


It is a supreme gratification to the New England Mutual, and 
to every company that has stood for the largest interpretation of 
the function of Life Insurance, that this is true. The New 
England Mutual has had an active part in this vastly increased 
public service—which is a source of honest and just pride. Our 
loyal and earnest Agency Force has enjoyed in generous meas- 
ure the happy reward of this service. 

For ourselves, we look forward to a still greater development; 


and we hope that the same rich satisfaction will come to every 
member of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


Let us all do our full duty in making the world safe for the 
helpless and unprotected. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Lack of Useful Meetings Is 
Great Barrier in Progress of 
Life Underwriters’ Association 


Pres. Russell Continues 
Membership Campaign 


Endorses Minneapolis Associa- 
tion Code of Ethics— Wants 
Board of Advisors 


FAVORS SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
War Clause is Question for 
Companies’ Executives to 
Decide 


of 
National 


John Newton Russell, Los An- 
geles, president of the As- 
sociation, in his report to the Conven- 
tion, said: 

The association year just closing 
marks the twenty-eighth milestone in 
the activities of the National Associa- 
t'on of Life Underwriters—activities 
and achievements, while not so very 
unlike those of other years, are, never- 
theless, worthy of special mention a‘ 
this time. 

In most respects, we have but con- 
tinued the work, more or less success- 
fully, previously inaugurated and 
handed on from one administration to 
another, and which to a certain extent 
must continue indefinitely. 

Our association is firmly established 
as one of the great and influential or- 
ganizations of this countny. In review- 
ing its history, particularly of the more 
recent years, it requires no especial ef- 
fort to detect and depict the successful 
results of the labor of our many faith- 
ful officers and committees in both na- 
tional and local associations. It is true 
also that some of the lingering short- 
comings of our institution are still quite 
in evidence, though gradually declining. 

Publication Committee’s Work 

In eonsidering a few of the more re- 
cent accomplishments, I am reminded 
of the work of the publication commit- 
tee, which, with the advice and approval 
of the executive council, has had in a 
large degree the responsibility of ar- 
ranging for and directing the publica- 
tion of Dr. S. S. Huebner’s book on 
“Life Insurance,” and the work entitled 
“Life Insurance—'What It Is and Does,” 
by Mr. William Alexander. 

I would call your attention to and ask 
you to carefully consider the Life In- 
surance Exhibit in connection with the 
University of California extension work, 
which will ‘be presented to the conven- 
tion ‘by Mr. Forbes Lindsay. This inno- 
vation represents the extension of our 
propaganda to a field which we have 
not yet effectively covered—the com- 
mon schools and the home. When 
other States adopt this medium of vis- 
ual instruction, as they doubtless will, 
it cannot fail to prove a powerful factor 
as an educator in the promotion of our 
business. 

Our association, partially through the 
efforts of my predecessor, Edward 
A. Woods, is largely responsible for the 


organization of the (Carnegie Bureau 
of Salesmanship, under the direction of 
Professor Walter Dill Scott. Those of 
you who were fortunate enough to hear 
Dr. 'Hammerschlag’s address at the St. 
Louis convention last year realize that 
this great institution is doing much in 
tcaching us, upon a scientific basis, how 
to select and train men to be competent 
agents. At great expense the institute 
continues experiments which in due 


time cannot fail to prove beneficial to 
our entire membership. 


Sectional Conventions 

Sectional conventions are a recent de- 
velopment in our field of activities. But 
a few years ago a life insurance con- 
gress was unknown. Through the work 
and support of a few of our leading 
members, gatherings of this character 
are ‘being held in different parts of the 
country, much to the satisfaction of 
many who for good reasons are unable 
to attend the national conventions. I 
heartily concur in these sectional meet- 
ings and suggest that my successor, 
with the approval of the executive coun- 
cil, appoint four or five committees, in 
the more densely populated sections of 
the country, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a congress in their respective dis- 
tricts. The more our members meet 
and discuss our business and associa- 
tion affairs, the stronger and more rap- 
idly will we grow and prosper as a na- 
tional institution. 

Taxation is one of the very serious 
subjects of the day that is being dis- 
cussed most earnestly both in and out 
of the legislative halls of our States 
and nation. Owr committee on taxa- 
tion, together with many of our leading 
officials and members, have proven 
their work and counsel to be effective 
to a certain extent in preventing in- 
creased taxation. As the representa- 
tive of millions of policyholders and a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand life 
underwriters, our arguments and en- 
treaties are considered and often con- 
ceded. It is within the province of 
every one of our members and friends 
to aid in this direction by educating the 
public to a knowledge of the fact that 
the policyholders ultimately bear the 
burden. 

In affiliating with the World's Sales- 
manship Congress, we are doing our 
part toward the building and uplifting 
of the great business profession—sales- 
manship. 

I have reason to ‘believe that, at least 
in a certain degree, through the sugges- 
tions of particular members of our as- 
sociation, the “Life Agency Officers’ As- 
sociation” has ‘been organized, its first 
annual meeting having been held a few 
months ago. As its name implies, the 
body is composed of company officials 
engaged in supervising work. This new 
institution, I am confident, ‘s destined 
to do much for the betterment of the 
fieldman through its influence with the 
home office officials. It is a most prom- 
ising organization, with which we 
should ever be ready to confer and co- 
operate upon subjects of mutual inter- 
est. I predict for it a successful and 
useful career. 


Association Building 

The administrations of recent years 
—some of them at least—have, I be- 
lieve, while making every effort for the 
success of their respective national con 
ventions, paid too little attention to the 
building and betterment of our local 
acsociations—the real foundation and 
life of our national institution. I have 
therefore, during the past year put 


forth my ‘best endeavor to encourage 
and stimulate local association growth 
and expansion. In arranging our pro- 
gram, we have provided a whole session 
for the discussion of “Association Build- 
ing,” and I am confident it will prove 
interesting and helpful. 


In my association visits I have made 
a special plea for new members, re- 
sulting in more than four hundred ap- 
plications being taken at the meetings 
attended. 

With uniform membership cards, a 
suggested uniform program for meet- 
ings and an outline of a code of asso- 
ciation ethics, all of which are to be 
presented and discussed at this conven- 
tion, our younger and smaller associa- 
tions will have some guides and ideals 
as a foundation for work and improve- 
ment. 

I have endeavored, as best I could, 
to encourage every effort put forth 
toward the increasing of our member- 
ship. At the beginning of the year I 
cherished the ambition to reach the ten 
thousand mark before the close of my 
term of office, and now that the goal 
is still somewhat distant, I can only 
hope that through persistent effort its 
accomplishment may be effected dur- 
ing the coming year. Mere numbers, 
however, will avail us but little. We 
must have members imbued with loy- 
alty to our association and interest in 
its purposes. 


The visiting of associations by the na- 
tional president but a few years ago 
was looked upon as a pleasant pastime. 
‘but conditions have changed. The work 
of the president's office aside from as- 
sociation visiting, has grown and grown 
until now, although a pleasure, it has 
become a problem to find sufficient time 
to execute the numerous duties that of 
necessity require the supervision of his 
office. 

During the year 7 have visited forty- 
four associations and the mid-year meet- 
ing of 'the executive committee in Wash- 
ington. I hope my successor will find 
that by reason of the assistance of the 
new hoped for traveling executive he 
will find it unnecessary to give so much 
of his time to that part of the work. 

In my Official capacity I have traveled 
something over 26,600 miles. During 
the spring one of my ‘trips lasted forty 
davs, during which time I visited thir 
ty-three associations located in twenty- 
two States. Deducting Sundays, I had 
but two days left in which no associa- 
tion was visited, and they were con- 
sumed, day and night, in traveling. The 
general receptions tendered me and the 
personal attentions of the association 
officers were, indeed, most generous 
and hospitable, and I am glad of this 
opportunity to express my hearty 
thanks and thorough appreciation there 
for. Knowing I could visit but a rea- 
sonable number of the associations, I 
confined my efforts mostly to the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi, leaving the 
eastern field for my successor during 
the coming year. 


The President’s Duties 

It was my pleasure during January 
to visit Mr. J. Burtt Morgan, president 
of the Canadian National Association, 
and his local association in Victoria, 
Vancouver Island. I found that not- 
withstanding the ;war in which that 
country has taken such a conspicuous 
and self-sacrificing part, the life un- 
derwriters are standing faithfully ‘by 
their associations, holding regular 
meetings, both locally and nationally. 
There the same problems and difficul- 
ties are to be met and worked out as 
with us. ‘Human nature is much the 
same everywhere. Honest work, per- 
sistent effort and time only will erad- 
icate some of the evils of our business 
there, as in our own land. 

(it has been suggested that next year, 
or at least in the near future, we hold 
our annual conventions one immediately 
following the other, in the same city. 
This I favor and invite its discussion 


at the mid-year meeting of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Since the date of the St. Louis con- 
vention, the following named associa- 
tions have been organized and are now 
in good standing: Rockford, Il, Joplin, 
Mo., Sheridan, Wyo., Springfield, IIL, 
Fort ‘Worth, Tex., Wausau, Wis., Tex- 
arkana, Ark., Racine, Wis., Decatur, 11)., 
Altoona, Pa., Galesburg, III. 


The Membership Campaign 

Last year, the membership committee 
inaugurated a great prize cup member- 
ship campaign. Through its persistent 
effort seven beautiful cups were se- 
cured and offered to the association, for 
increased membership, under certain 
conditions. The result was a very sat- 
isfactory expansion of our rolls. This 
year the work has. been continued by 


the committee, directea by W. A. 
R. Bruehl, chairman. While the net 
results of the work of this committee 


have not shown the gains we had hoped 
for, 1 am ‘positive had it not been for 
the persistent, strenuous efforts of 
Chairman Bruehl, to whom the unstint- 
ed praise and earnest thanks of our en- 
tire association are due, the final re 
ports would undoubtedly have shown 
a heavy net loss. The principal reason 
for the association not making greater 
growth is, as no one can doubt, the 
general unsettled ‘business conditions 
resultant from ouf lamentable world 
war. During such times, many of the 
life underwriters of our land are not 
easily persuaded to affiliate with an in- 
stitution that is looked upon as of a 
more or less social nature. I do not 
agree with this attitude. 

The life underwriter should live up to 
the slogan “Business as Usual,” and to 
do this he should join and take part 
with any institution that will stimulate 
and assist him. With the restoration 
of peace, which we all so dearly love, 
with the work of the new traveling ex- 
ecutive and the efforts of our various 
committees guided by the experience 
of recent years, it can not be very long 


until our ten thousand membership 
mark shall be reached, and with the 
great momentum then attained, our 


growth will be by leaps and bounds un- 
til even twenty-five thousand will be 
enrolled upon our membership list. 


For the past three years I have ad- 


vocated engaging a field or traveling 
executive secretary. After carefully 
considering the matter, the executive 


committee decided at its last mid-year 
meeting to make the appointment as 
soon as a suitable man for the position 
could be found. 1 believe the incum- 
bent of this new position can more 
than pay his salary through increased 
membership, the sale of association 
publications and the securing of adver- 
tisements for “Association News.” It is 
essential that every association should 
be visited at least once annually by an 
official of the national association and 
that the younger and weaker associations 
should be assisted in increasing their 
membership and instructed as to how 
effective meetings should be organized 
and conducted. 


“The Crying Need” 

In fact, this is the crying need of a 
large majority of our associations. I 
believe that the greatest cause for our 
shamefully heavy membership lapsa- 
tion is the lack of meetings that are 
encouraging to the beginner—interest- 
ing, amusing and instructive. Inferior, 
uninteresting meetings do not draw the 
members together; in consequence, 
there is a lack of co-operation and nat- 
urally memberships are discontinued 
Upon visiting a certain association in 
a capital city I was advised that it 
usually met about every two years— 
while the State legislature was in ses- 
sion—being supported principally by a 
few of the leading general agents and 
managers. Is there any wonder that 
this association did not grow and pros- 
per? My desire to limit this report pre 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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It is the successful and progressive 
who are most ambitious to improve fur- 
ther and therefore to know weaknesses 
and study their remedy. It is the fail- 
ures and inefficient who are ignorant 
of defects, satisfied with conditions, 
who resent new ideas and improve- 
ments and dislike to recognize any- 
thing indicating their necessity. Such 
often do not recognize the difference 
between useless fault-finding and con- 
structive criticism. Therefore, the 
statement that there is waste and in- 
efficiency in life insurance salesman- 
ship is merely recognition of a fact 
neither new nor peculiar to our par- 
ticular business. It is most creditable 
that the leadership in the great ad- 
vance being made toward better sales- 
manship methods has been taken 60 
generally by the live and active agency 
and field officials. ‘We have pointed to 
the fact that although salesmanship is 
as old as commerce and that while 
school and college training is being 
given in almost every art and trade 
in the all-important one of salesman- 
ship until recently there has been no 
school or college course to teach this 
most important vocation. 


Life Insurance Turn-Over Excessive 

The expensive turn-over of insurance 
salesmen is excessive, as with sales- 
men and other employes everywhere. 
The thirty concerns represented by the 
Carnegie Bureau employ altogether 
about 55,000 salesmen, to maintain 
which force about 30,000 new men are 
hired every year. This waste may be 
illustrated ‘by the results in one large 
manufacturing concern that has esti- 
mated that the cost of employing each 
one of the 28,000 new employes last 
year to maintain a force of 17,000 fac- 
tory men of all grades, was $56 each. 
That it costs money to select and train 
salesmen, while a recently recognized 
fact, is just as true of insurance sales- 
men; indeed, a rightly selected and 
thoroughly trained life insurance sales- 
man is more expensive, because he is 
a higher grade of salesman. 


How Much Do Life Insurance Men 
Work 

Experiments tried with numbers of 
froups of successful insurance men who 
have been asked to write down the per- 
centage of their time that they really 
worked compared to the time that they 
could have worked without injury to 
their recreation and health, have shown 
that the estimate of 


insurance men 
themselves is about 23 per cent. That 
they have been so successful under 


more or less desultory methods of work 
suggests what would ‘be the result of 
more thorough work and how great 
the demand for life insurance is, since 
in the past it has been sold by such 
unsystematic efforts. Methods must be 
devised for solving both the waste in 
employing men who subsequently prove 
to be unfitted for success as insurance 
men, and for inducing those who are 
fitted to work more effectively. It may 
be that as in industrial insurance some 
different method of compensation must 
be devised to induce the new man enter- 





ing the business to adopt more thor- 
ough ways of working, that he may 
work at least as hard and systematic- 
ally as successful men elsewhere must 
work. We must get rid of the idea 
that a life insurance man need not be 
regular and systematic in his hours 
and days, and we must realize that the 
excuse of “not feeling like it” no more 
applies to this vocation than to any 
other. Such an idea would paralyze any 
army, clerical force, or other organiza- 
tion. 


The Selection of Insurance Salesmen 


Obviously we should ‘begin by decid- 
ing how we shall better select prospect- 
ive insurance salesmen. The Carnegie 
Bureau, during the last year, has prop- 
erly been giving this matter first atten- 
tion. What are the traits that charac- 
trize successful men, and what charac- 
terize unsuccessful men? How many of 
us can remember looking for qualities 
that later experience showed to be of 
comparative unimportance? How many 
can remember when a good appearance, 
good social position, a large acquaint- 
ance, a fluent tongue, perhaps a good 
education, and even plenty of “nerve” 
characterized a successful applicant for 
our money—money many of us would 
be glad to have back? How often have 
we ‘been virtually insulted by the frank, 
though ignorant answer from some lay- 
man, asked about an applicant for our 
business, “He has plenty of cheek and 
he can talk your head off. I think he 
would make a good insurance man’’? 
Is it not of fundamental importance to 
ascertain what really are the qualities 
that differentiate the successful from 
the unsuccessful insurance men? 
Should we not go about this as we do 
the characteristics of good risks and 
poor ones, that we may look for the 
qualities that are really characteristic 
of successful men and attach little im- 
portance to qualities that we may have 
thought necessary, but which have been 
found in actual experience to be just 
as common among the failures as among 
successes? 

The Carnegie Bureau, with the as- 
sistance of the seven life insurance or- 
ganizations that are members of it, has 
gone about this as actuaries and med- 
ical directors investigate mortality, ‘by 
trying to ascertain the qualities of the 
successful and the unsuccessful groups. 
One result of this study so far is ap- 
pended to this report and will prove 
of great interest and value to the prac- 
tical student of the subject. 


The Training of Life Insurance Men 


A study of an inquiry sent out to 73 
companies and 153 agencies, shown ap- 
pended to this report, is both gratify- 
ing and humiliating. It is humiliating 
because of the number of replies from 
successful companies and agencies 
which frankly state that no systematic 
effort is made to train men. In an age 
when months and sometimes years of 
training are required to fit one for al- 
most every other vocation in life, the 
few hours or few days of training that 
are given to the life insurance sales- 
man explains why it is that the public 
has not regarded insurance men as high- 
ly as they should be regarded. For ex- 
ample, one agency frankly states that 
they give the new agent half an hour's 
training! 

But it is gratifying that so many com- 
panies and agencies are not only real- 
izing the value of training but are work- 


agent, broker, and rake-off man. 
is realized that only those agents are 


ing out various plans for providing it. 
We are drawing larger and larger num- 
bers of our new men and women from 
colleges and from classes in economics 
where some preliminary insurance in- 
struction is given. 


Agency Executives’ Association 


The newly organized Agency Execu- 
tives’ Association, an outgrowth of the 
National Association through the 
World’s Salesmanship Club Movement, 
is another evidence that attention is 
being given to this all-important phase 
of selection and training of men really 
fit to represent instead of misrepresent 
American life insurance. 


Trained Men Will Drive Out the 
Casual Agent 


Careful selection and training will 
also have a tremendous although indi- 
rect result, in eliminating the casual 
If it 


of real value who are carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained; that such an 
agent means a large investment in time 
and effort, there will be no place for 
the unselected and untrained. We will 
believe that we cannot afford to deal 
with the unselected, untrained and in- 
experienced, who, no matter however 
honorable their intentions, are as unfit 
to serve the public as the untrained at- 
torney or physician. 


A Great Future for the Selected and 
Trained Man 


The fact that throughout the entire 
field of life insurance, companies and 
agencies are beginning to make a de- 
termined effort in this direction, is 
hopeful and gratifying. Ten years ago 
this subject would have ‘been impos- 
sible. The effort then was merely to 
get men. The rejection of agency ap- 
plicants, unless of evident questionable 
character or absolute inefficiency, was 
practically unknown and the proposi- 
tion to spend time and money in train- 
ing them would have received scant at 
tention, When the entire profession is 
searching for better methods of select- 
ing and training men; of making this 
great business one that only the effi- 
cient can enter and in which only the 
fit can remain, we can, as many com- 
panies and agencies are doing now, 
make far better selection because a 
larger percentage of those whom we 
accept will succeed and ‘because the 
business can only (be taken up by the 
fit. 


Analysis of the Successful Insurance 
Salesman 


1917, issue of “Life 
Association News” there appeared an 
article by the present chairman, en- 
titled, “Determining the Essential Qual- 
ities of the Life Insurance Salesman.” 
In this article there was presented the 
report of a preliminary trial of a new 
method for discovering the outstanding 
qualities of successful agents. 

This method was developed by the 
Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship Re- 
search in Pittsburgh with the assist- 
ance of some of the life insurance or- 
ganizations. The purpose of it is to 
discover, if possible, what the traits or 
characteristics are which the success- 
ful insurance men have and which the 
unsuccessful insurance men lack. 
Those traits may be quite common 
ones, such as we see examples of every 
day. But the question is, are those 
traits which we see in action every 
day really the cause of most of the 
successes and failures or are they sim- 
ply single striking instances ‘Wecan not 
generalize from a few observations and 
it is only when we have a considerable 
number of reports, recorded and com- 
piled according to scientific methods, 
that we can make any exact statements. 
The value that such statements would 
have is obvious. Especially in the mat- 
ter of taking on new agents would it 
be highly desirable to know, not to 


In the March, 


guess, what the important qualities are 
to look for. Of course a man must have 
honesty and a good character generally 
—but must he be college-trained? Must 
he be handsome in appearance? Must 
he ‘be systematic in his business? Must 
he be a steady, persistent worker? 
These and many similar questions are 
answered differently by different agency 
managers. Just as we wish to know 
by actual experience what groups of 
insured live long or die soon, insteaa 
of following the conflicting opinions of 
different medical men and actuaries, so 
we should like to substitute for the 
conflicting opinions of agency managers 
the actual experience of a large enough 
number to furnish a safe guide for the 
selection of agency material, remem- 
bering always that—-again as in mor- 
tality data—the results will show what 
qualities characterize groups of success- 
ful men and groups of failures and that 
notable exceptions do not alter the rule. 


Weak Spots 

In regard to an agency force it would 
be of great value to know the partic- 
ular weak spots of the men and how 
serious they are with a view toward 
making definite attempts to correct 
them. It often happens that a man 
apparently has many of the qualities 
vital for success but still he does not 
produce. If his weaknesses could be iso- 
lated and coached a little, how valuable 
it would be both to himself and for his 
employer! 

The method proposed and described 
in the article mentioned above con 
sists in the independent rankings made 
by one or more of the executives in an 


agency upon at least twenty full-time 
men, The rankings are made on the 
basic traits which are clearly defined 
and which are as follows: 
APPEARANCE AND MANNER: 
Physique, bearing, facial expression; 
clothing; neatness; voice; cheerful 


ness, self-confidence; and courtesy. 
SCHOOLING OR BDUCATION: High- 

est class reached in school. 
SYSTHDM: (Methodical; 

following an effective 


forming and 


program, 


HBALTH: Energy, and freedom from 
illness. 
INDUSTRY: Energetic and perse 


vering in work. 

CON VINCINGNDSS : Presenting a 
proposition to a buyer in a convincing 
way. 

KNOWLEDGE: General information 
as distinguished from education. 

OHARACTHER: Loyalty, honesty, 
truthfulness, the spirit of service, and 
freedom from drinking, gambling, and 
other immoral acts. 

THRIFT: Wise personal financing. 

INITIATIVE: Originality, the sense 
for prospects, being a “self-starter.” 


Finally a ranking is made in the same 


manner on the basis of each man’s 
actual value to the agency. This is en- 
tirely independent of any of the other 


rankings and it is based on the amount 
of a man’s production as well as on his 
influence for good or bad throughout 
the agency. The purpose of it is to 
provide a standard by which the rank- 
ings in the traits may be judged. 

If the men standing highest in “value” 


are correspondingly high in Trait X, 
for example, then the less valuable 
men must stand low in that trait and 
we assume that Trait X is character 


istic of good men. This assumption of 
course can not be made conclusively 
on the basis of only one or two rank- 
ings, but is strengthened by combined 
results of a number of independent 
rankings from different agencies. In 
the development of any single agency 
great emphasis may have been placed 
on thrift; in another, schooling may 
have been given great importance, or 
appearance, and so on, but in the com- 
bination of many reports these indi- 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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Life Companies are Serving the Nation 





They have heavily subscribed to the Liberty Loan 
and will be heavy subscribers to subsequent loans that 
are certain to be offered. Their Actuaries will serve 
the Government. Their Medical Examiners will join 
Hospital Corps. Members of their Field forces and 
Home Office staff's will follow the colors, regardless of 
the disorganization that will result. The Companies, 
in various ways, will “give until it hurts.” And all the 
while the underwriters who remain will be doing their 
bit to protect still more the homes of the nation in 
this direful time, and to exert by their poise and faith- 
fulness a steadying influence upon the country’s 
business, and the Home Offices will be pouring out 
hundreds of millions a year to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, in fulfillment of contract obligations. As in 
Canada, Britain, and France, so the life insurance 
institutions of the United States will be prodigal in 
varied service and valiant in their financial aid. 


This Company’s function in war as in peace is to 
serve the homes and businesses of the nation by sup- 
plying as good life insurance as can be devised, at a 
cost whose fairness is everywhere respected. We have 
policies that are as good as the best, advertising mate- 
rial that is helpful, and an organization whose Field 
and Home Office branches are fraternal and unusually 
congenial. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 





Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1851 





September 29, 1917. 
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By FORBES LINDSAY 


Superintendent of Pacific Mutual School for Salesmanship 





There is a general awakening to the 
need for systematic training of sales- 
men, but as yet no apparent recogni- 
tion of what I believe to be a greater 
need—the systematic education of gen- 
eral agents. At the root of waste in 
agency management and responsible for 
by far the greater part of it is ineffi- 
ciency on the part of general agents. 
Scores of men are filling managerial 
positions who are wholly incompetent. 
The waste entailed by these experi- 
ments is much more costly than would 
be the maintenance of a system of 
test and training for aspirants. Scores 
of others, who have the undeveloped 
qualities essential to success in the 
position, are slowly qualifying at the 
expense of their companies, of their 
territory, of their agents, of their pa- 
trons, of everybody and everything but 
themselves. All concerned would be 
benefited by the subjection of such men 
to definite training. 

I am prepared to have every general 
agent repel this statement with the 
assertion that he is qualified for his 
position by experience and ability. In 
many cases this is true, if the test is 
to be the present day standard of effi- 
ciency. But the present day standard 
is altogether too low. If we are to be 
satisfied with it for general agents, we 
must resign ourselves to the accept- 
ance of it for salesmen. Improvement 
in the general efficiency of the latter 
is necessarily largely dependent upon 
increased efficiency in the men who 
are charged with their management. 


The Root of the Trouble 

Much consideration has been given 
of late to the wasteful turn-over of hu- 
man material involved in our business. 
For the most part the causes of this 
trace back to the general agents and 
through them to the home offices. The 
appointment of incapable managers 
and the apportionment of larger terri- 
tories than can be properly worked by 


them is at the root of the matter. 
When we have an efficient general 
agent controlling a field which he 


is able to thoroughly supervise, we 
find an agency approximating its po- 
tential production. There are few such 
agencies in the best organized com- 
panies. With the majority the force 
of general agents is in a condition com- 
parable to that of the force of sales- 
men, and characterized by frequent 
change and inadequate production. 


Selection of Salesmen 

Since the publication about a year 
ago of Mr. E. A. Woods’ striking figures 
relating to the employment and dis- 
continuance of salesmen, a great deal 
of attention has been directed to the 
matter of their selection. The preval- 
ent idea seems to be that this is the 
most important factor in measures for 
improvement. The correctness of this 
conclusion is questionable. 


Let us assume the moderate standard 
of average character, intelligence ana 
industry. It must be admittea tnat 
practically any man possessing these 
qualifications can pay for $75,000 of 
insurance a.year under favorable con- 
ditions. ‘But it appears from apparently 
reliable figures that only one agent in 
ten accounts for that amount of busi- 
ness. Why? Surely there is no diffi- 
culty in selecting a majority of men in 
conformity with such a standard and, 
in fact, it is probable that 75 per cent. 
of agents engaged measure up to it. 
If that is so, the chief cause of failures 
must be looked for elsewhere than in 





faulty selection, and I believe that it 
is to be found in the absence of favor- 
able conditions of work. 


Whilst I deem the after-treatment of 
agents to be of more vital consequence 
than their selection, I fully appreciate 
the importance of the latter. As a re- 
sult of much thought and practical 
experience I have standardized a meth- 
od of interviewing and gauging appli- 
cants for agents’ contracts, who have 
never been in the business of selling 
life insurance. A summary of the prin- 
cipal features of this method may be 
of service to you. 


I never close with an applicant on 
the first interview and frequently not 
until the third. 

Written recommendations are doubt- 
ful guides, as a rule. By securing ref- 
erences at the outset, opportunity is 
gained to communicate with them in 
person or by telephone before the ap- 
plicant’s second call. 


Mental Attitude 

My first endeavor is directed toward 
discovery of the man’s mental attitude 
toward the business. Why does he 
wish to enter it? Is he determined to 
make it a life’s vocation? On what 
does he base his expectation of success? 

I next demand a frank statement as 
to whether he would suffer monetary 
embarrassment in the event of not 
earning anything during the first three 
months. The employment of this test 
is calculated to save trouble for both 
parties. 

After these preliminaries a candid 
and conservative statement of the ad- 
vantages and difficulties of the business 
is made. A _ reasonable estimate is 
given of what may he accomplished 
under a renewal contract in five years. 

I next take up the company and its 
system of instruction, endeavoring to 
create in the prospect a desire to rep- 
resent it. 

Discussion of commissions and other 
details are reserved for another inter- 
view. The man who displays urgent 
interest in them may usually be set 
down as a would-be exploiter of the 
business for temporary convenience. 

Finally, giving the applicant a little 
literature to read, I ask him to reflect 
seriously upon the matter and to come 
back, provided he shall have made up 
his mind to adopt life insurance as his 
permanent work. If he fails to return 
I congratulate myself upon being rid of 
an undesirable. 

The most stable and nrofitable agency 
is one composed mainly of salesmen 
who have been inducted to the busi- 
ness and trained by the general agent. 
He will find it advisable to offer a sub- 
stantial inducement to his agents to 
seek new men. Recruits secured in this 
way are generally desirable, for obvi- 
ous reasons. 


Lack of Direction in Agency Operation 

Extensive waste in agency manage- 
ment is due to undirected and unorgan- 
ized effort. This condition commonly 
pervades an entire force in city and 
county, from general agent to rawest 
beginner. Very rarely is 75 per cent. 
of the ability latent in an agency turned 
to practical account. Hardly ever is 
there any definite system for utilizing 
it. Every man works. “on his own 
hook” and in his own way. The gen- 
eral agent regards each as a separate 
instrument for the production of busi- 
ness. He observes little distinction be- 
tween units. He takes no pains to 
study the individual, to learn his char- 


acteristics, his weaknesses and his 
Strong points. He has no conception 
of harmonious co-operation in his 
force. The result is an unorganized 
mob, working blindly, selfishly and of- 
ten conflictingly. 


The great advantage of specialism 
is unappreciated or ignored. In every 
considerable agency are one or two 
extraordinarily good closers and two 
or three others who have exceptional 
facility in the approach and creating 
interest. Here is an agent admirably 
adapted to negotiating with business 
men, and here another whose qualities 
are calculated to produce success among 
artisans. The work of each of these 
salesmen should be so regulated that, 
as nearly as possible, all his efforts 
will be expended in the exercise of his 
special talents or facilities. 

Adequate Training More Important 
Than Improved Selection 

Every life insurance agent has an 
aptitude for specialization ip some 
manner, if only in the presentation of 
a particular policy which he thoroughly 
understands and enthusiastically ap- 
preciates. He may discover his speci- 
alty, but very often he will not. Many 
men, who are utterly lacking in initia- 
tive, may be made good producers 
under intelligent guidance. 


The general agent who sets about a 
serious study of his men as individuals 
will soon discover a great waste of 
energy in his force due to misdirected 
effort on the part of agents who are 
working along lines of greatest re- 
sistance, soliciting in fields which do 
not afford full scope for their best 
qualities. He will find others trying 
to make bricks without straw, whilst 
having a store of the necessary ingredl- 
ent at command—men who are un- 
conscious of their most effective quali- 
fication for success 

It is the duty of the manager to find 
out the appropriate specialists of his 
individual agents and guide them in 
the way of utmost effectiveness. The 
latter object will involve the co-relation 
of the various talents represented in 
his force. The manager should be the 
brains, the director and the counselor 
of his agents. 

It appears to me that the remedy for 
the heavy and constant waste repre- 
sented by the failure in our business 
is to be found less in improved selec- 
tion than in adequate training and 
efficient direction—and the chief de- 
sideratum is the training of managers. 
Among the thousands of agents who 
yearly fall by the wayside are many 
whose failures are chiefly attributable 
to the shortcoming of their general 
agents. 

Loose Operation of Country Territory 

With comparatively few exceptions, 
general agents work country territory 
as the American pioneers farmed land; 
that is, superficially and carelessly. 
The fault lies primarily with the com- 
panies in giving managers agencies 80 
large that they could not be properly 
organized in a lifetime. The recipients 
of these regal grants are equally gen- 
erous in their subdivision and disposi- 
tion of territory. Quite frequently 
several counties are assigned to a man 
of little ability and no technical ex- 
perience. The amount of business to 
be expected from this agency is deter- 
mined by the manager’s measure of 
the agent. This is wrong in principle 
and wasteful in practice. The term- 
tory is the proper basis of computation 
and the only one consistent with in- 
tensive cultivation. 

The general agent should carefully 
investigate the possibilities of the field, 
population, general conditions, wealth, 
industries, facilities for travel and 
amount of business done locally by 
other companies. Consideration of this 
data will enable him to arrive at a fair 
estimate of the amount of business 
which the territory should yield. Hav- 
ing set figures for it, immediately, 
proximately and ultimately, he should 
employ every means within his power to 


effect their realization by securing a 
man qualified to achieve the quotas as- 
signed to the territory and by extend- 
ing all feasible assistance to him. 

The zone or district system will give 
the best results to the general agency 
and the best service to patrons. 

Country territory should be sub- 
divided with the idea of conservation 
and maximum production, each unit be- 
ing placed under the charge of a dis- 
trict manager. The efficiency of the 
latter is the keystone of the country 
organization. It is essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of the system that 
district managers should have a course 
of training at the head office of the 
agency. This will involve time and 
trouble on the general agent, but the 
investment cannot fail to prove a profit- 
able one. In the small towns of the 
zone the company will have representa- 
tives coached by the local manager and 
distinctly superior to the typical ignor- 
ant and inefficient country agent. The 
business will be written and taken care 
of properly, with the result of increased 
persistency. The presence of the dis- 
trict manager will obviate the neces- 
sity of frequent visits by the general 
agent to the zone. 

The Broader Aspect of the Matter 

Whilst enlarging on the obligations 
of the general agent we must not over- 
look the responsibility of the company. 
In the final analysis all general defects 
of field operation root in the home of- 
fice and all general remedial measures 
must emanate from it. When a clear 
conception of the situation and its 
needs become prevalent among execu- 
tives charged with the direction of 
agency affairs we shall witness a re- 
adjustment of relations, bringing the 
fieldman into much closer contact with 
the home office. The company will 
share with the manager the task of 
educating and directing the salesmen. 
The latter will derive theoretical in- 
struction directly from the home office, 
but will receive practical training from 
the general agent. Throughout his 
service he will continue to enjoy the 
direct guidance and assistance of the 
company. To promising salesmen will 
be made available a course in scientific 
salesmanship and scientific manage- 
ment with a view to their qualification 
for the position of general agent. This 
implies the graduation of a company’s 
managers from the ranks of its sales- 
men, which should be the most eco- 
nomical and satisfactory source of 
supply. A system that fails to produce 
men qualified for the higher positions 
is fundamentally defective. 

Such a reformation in field operation 
is entirely practicable and may be 
gradually realized without any disor- 
ganizing action. Its desirability cannot 
be questioned and its mere inception 
will be a great step in the direction of 
freedom from the haphazard and rule- 
of-thumb practices which attached to 
our business in the earlier days and 
continue to impair its operation. 

The most important effect to be 
looked for with assurance from the in- 
stitution of such a system as I have 
outlined is the general increase of effi- 
ciency and production among life 
insurance salesmen, coincident with 
decrease in the numbers by elimina- 
tion of deadwood. This latter element 
in our agency organizations is the 
source of a large amount of unsuspect- 
ed waste. Unproductive agents are not 
merely neutral quantities. They act 
on an agency force as barnacles do 
on the bottom of a ship. They retard 
general progress, exert a bad influence 
upon their fellow agents, besides en- 
tailing unprofitable trouble and expense 
upon the general agent. 

Analysis of Salesmen 

There is no more deceptive term than 
“average life insurance agent.” Ar- 
riving at this average from a basis of 
production, we include in our calcula- 
tion a large proportion of men who are 
not life insurance agents in any prac- 
tical sense of the word. Separate the 

(Continued on page 21.) 
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What of Tomorrow 


ELLING more than 7,000 ordinary 
life policies in less than six months 
has demonstrated to me the necessity 
of high moral and correct ethical 
standards in the salesman’s working kit. 


The eminence won by this profession 
of ours is the direct result of work 
done by men and women willing to 
sacrifice yesterday in order that today 
may perfectly reflect the greatness of 
life insurance. 


When we gaze tomorrow upon the 
work we complete today, the picture 
should stir us with pride, and it will 
do so, if we do our duty, because then 
we shall have truly served our clients 
in the greatest welfare work known to 
mankind. 


HARRY ROSENBERG 


76 WILLIAM STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
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By CHARLES WARREN PICKELL, Detroit 








I like the word “agent.” To me it 
neans more than “salesman’—or 
“gsolicitor’— or “underwriter.” There 
is a touch of warmth in it—a bit of 
sentiment. It gets under my skin. My 
agent is my attorney de facto, em- 
powered to be me. He acts for me and 
as I would, with full authority to dd 
whatever is necessary to conserve my 
interests. I am responsible for his ac- 
tions the same as if they were my own. 

In our business, the field man—‘the 
azent”—is its exponent. He is the busi- 
ness. When presenting his policy to a 
pcssible insurer, he becomes the com- 
pany. The average purchaser never 
went to the home office—knows none of 
the officials—knows nothing about the 
business except what the agent tells 
him. To him the agent is the whole 
thing. 

The Agent’s Coat of Arms 

In his unique relation to the public, 
the life agent might be called the em- 
blem of our great occupation—a coat 
of arms consisting of a_ protecting 
shield, surmounted by an American 
eagle rampant with wings outstretched 
over a gold embossed home circle. Or 
we might call him a semaphore across 
the highway of life to stop the insane 
rush of thousands running wild on a 
single “get-rich-quick” track leading to 
death and destruction. Or you might 
find a life-sized figure of him enshrined 
in the hearts of widows and orphans 
as a memorial to be venerated and 
leyed while a single home endures or a 
single beneficiary feels the impulse of 
his faithful service to his fellow men. 

Is there any interest, anybody, any- 
where who has not heard the good 
story he tells—or seen the beautiful 
picture he paints—or felt the impact 
of the punch he puts into his daily 
bout? He is ubiquitous. His person- 
ality and work run through the tapestry 
of human experience like a thread of 
gold—standing out in relief and adding 
tone to the conception. 

As related to life insurance, he may 
be likened to the expansive steam 
which transforms the otherwise inert, 
worthless machinery of an “Old Line” 
company into a pulsating engine of tre- 
mendous power, whose vibrations are 
felt from sea to sea. Or to the wiry 
tap-root of protection, reaching far 
down into the depths of commercial 
and social activities to gather the life 
sustaining juices and drive them up 
through the trunk and branches, so that 
a cooling shade may protect and a rich 
fruitage refresh the destitute and dis- 
tressed. In his hands he holds the 
destiny of our’ splendid business. 
Through him the companies take the 
blood pressure of the public heart. 
Through him the community receives 
and assimilates the most perfect pro- 
tection ever devised. 

The Optimist 

My word, gentlemen, optimism is a 
most praiseworthy attitude and pos- 
sessed by every mother’s son of you, 
else my eyes deceive me. 

Behold the optimist! When some one 
in the. busy whirl of life hands him a 
very sour lemon, he mixes it with sugar 
and water—presto, a lemonade. When 
making a public address and some mean 
pessimist in the audience, not en rap- 
port with his views, dispatches a few 
Chinese eggs in his direction, a little 
milk, soda, pepper and salt—presto, an 
omelette. 

Optimism sees a glimmer of light in 
the darkest night, hiding somewhere in 
the shadows. Optimism turns its big 
reflecter away off into the infinite blue 
heavens searching for unknown stars, 


instead of seeking for spots on the 
glorious sun through a smoked glass. 
Optimism is keen to see wickedness, 
brutality, infirmity, courage, sorrow, 
failure, discontent, injustice, et al., yet 
it complacently smiles on, abiding in 
hepe and promise. If impelled to re- 
pine, optimism is strong enough to see 
sixteen silver linings to one overhang- 
ing cloud. 

Some old wizard has gone on record 
by saying, “Whether life is worth the 
living or not depends on the liver.” No 
part of the human anatomy is more 
useful than this big gland. 

Believe me, when a fellow’s liver 
goes on a rampage and floods his canal 
with too much black bile, he gets up in 
the morning with no strength, a mean, 
dull headache, and a seal-brown taste 
in his mouth that murders appetite on 
sight of food. The whites of his eyes 
turn ecru and the whole world has a 
saffron tinge. He looks and feels as if 
he were employed in a sulphur mine. 

How can a man be an optimist when 
his liver is out of commission or work- 
ing overtime? He can’t! Besides, this 
organ is supersensitive. It resents 
abuse—it growls at excessive use of 
alcohol or tobacco—it is offended so 
much at hatred, grief, bitterness, jeal- 
osy, envy, lust, and a hundred other 
foolish emotions that like the cuttleé 
fish it tries to hide its existence in its 
own fluids. 

But, when you give this big gland a 
chance by treating it on-the-square, so 
it can function normally, it will help 
make your eyes sparkle, it will re- 
move the yellow from your complexion, 
it will brush the cobwebs from your 


brain, it will give elasticity to your 
step, it will transform groans. to 
laughter, it will help put snap into 


everything you do. It’s mighty hard to 
be a pessimist when this organ is in 
concert pitch and nature is playing a 
symphony in B natural. 

Correct Vision 

Not many blind men are optimists 
and yet to see clearly and constantly 
the bright side of life, one has to be 
blind to many unpleasant things the 
wicked old earth has on exhibition. 
This is no paradox. Correct vision is 
neither near-sighted nor far-sighted, has 
no astigmatism or lack of accommoda- 
tion and is free from iritis and 
cataracts, but the optimist possesses 
all these afflictions and many more 
eye troubles. 

Laziness 

Optimism and laziness are bitter 
enemies. Even the devil can’t bear a 
luw-down, “houn-dawg,” good-for-noth- 
ing, lazy lout, and he won’t have him 
around idle, so he gives him one of the 
meanest jobs in hades—making mis- 
chief. From the time Adam tried to 
get wise by eating apples, man has 
had to labor and sweat. All honest 
labor is cardinal and essential. The 
man who refuses to work on the un- 
reasonable ground that the world owes 
him a living, has a perpetual grouch 
and is a menace to society. I might 
add, so also is the fellow who by force 
prevents another from working. Bad 
cess to him! 

Occupation gives no time for worry— 
gloom—discontent or doldrums, and so 
death-producing poisons are kept from 
the physical body and the heart keeps 
young, clean and merry. 

For the real joy of the job, the man 
with the hoe by the side of the road 
has a mile start of lazy, old “Gotrox” 
and his bodyguard riding by in his 
limousine. Climb in with him—hear 
him groaning with rheumatism— 


swearing at his digestion—cursing the 
chauffeur—grumbling at things that can 
be helped and damning things that 
can’t. What’s the matter? Why the 
poor rich man has nothing to do but 
eat, cut coupons, play bridge, wear 
clothes, sit around and then do the 
same things over again. Some call it 


inertia, laziness, sluggishness but I 
would call it what Sherman called 
“war.” Well may he envy the whistl- 


ing, perspiring, hard-muscled chap just 
over the fence in the corn who eats his 
dinner of salt pork, plain boiled 
potatoes and milk gravy with a regular 
appetite he seldom, if ever knew. But 
these are extremes. Yes one is an ex- 
treme pessimist made so largely by 
idleness—the other an extreme optimist 
made so largely by labor. If you want 
to digest everything—if you want to 
make others happy, do something and 
keep doing it, don’t give up or give in 
until you are 94. 


“There’s a world full of pleasure that 
a dollar can’t measure, 
As free as the raindrops that fall. 
There’s a blue sky above us and friends 
that will love us, 
It’s aaa great scheme of life for us 
all. 
Let our creed be, my brother, to help 
one another, 
Let’s make our lives more realistic, 
We’ll lift our glass high and drink ’till 
it’s dry, 
Let’s make the whole world optim- 
istic.” 


Components of Success 

Time will not permit us to dig down 
deep into the many reasons why thg 
life insurance agent can’t help but see 
the good in everything and scatter sun- 
shine as he works, but here’s one: 

To become a successful salesman of 
protection, he must be in prime condi- 
tion, physically, mentally and morally, 
and there must be co-ordination of his 
three-fold natures. There must be har- 
mony of impulse and co-operation in ac- 
tion. The better timber in the man, 
the better the man—from top to bottom 
—inside and out. When strong and 
healthy in body he carries a powerful 
and magnetic atmosphere which at- 
tracts like a lode stone and sends out 
its sparks of influence like radium. If 
he is well-equipped and thoroughly 
well-trained mentally, he can toy with 
a thousand pugnacious objectors and 
confront keen business shrewdness with 
greater acumen. Then should he be 
morally on the square and his character 
above reproach, there is no fear or 
evil rumors—scowls are met with 
smiles and hate with unruffled gentle- 
ness. 

The day is fast approaching, gentle- 
men, when one, who wishes to engage 
in the greatest business in our land, 
will be compelled to come before a 
competent board of experienced per- 
scns appointed by the governor of each 


State, and submit to a thorough ex- 
amination: His physical condition— 
early  training—education—knowledge 


of life insurance and the principles of 
salesmanship—habits—moral 
—all to be subjected to the acid test. 
And why not? Should an arrant fool 
become advisor to the ignorant? Should 
an unhealthy, loathsome creature in- 
vade the sanctum of purity? Should 
a moral leper play benefactor to the 
widow and orphan? Ought there not 
to be consonance between the protec- 
tion proposed and its proponent? T6 
be properly invested before the public 
our business must feel the resultant 
inipulse of the truest types of manhood 
and womanhood with the greatest pos- 
sibilities. 


Success 
In many States a barber cannot 
shave unless licensed by the State 
board of examiners. Pharmacists, 


lawyers, doctors, school teachers, and 
many others must qualify for their jobs 
and be subjected to a rigid examina- 
tion. But for our life agent a licensé 
is not enough. There are approximate- 
lv 100,000 life insurance agents in the 
United States representing 248 different 


character 


companies. The tremendous voltage 
exerted by this bundle of live wires, 
calls for something more than a mere 
license permitting them to solicit. 

To change the figure, these men and 
women are actors in life’s great drama, 
They play the role of guide, adviser, 
confessor, judge, executor, friend—and 
$0 cannot be too well versed or trained 
for their parts. Perhaps life under- 
writing may some day be a real pro- 
fession instead of a quasi or fanciful 
one as some over-enthusiast likes to 
dub it now-a-days. Before that day 
comes, there must continue to comple- 
tion the sifting process of the past 
twenty-five years. Many ignorant, im- 
moral, unfit whole-timers and part- 
timers have “folded their tents like the 
Arabs and as silently stolen away” 
because an aroused public conscience 
demanded better timber. The compa- 
nies have awakened to a deeper, keen- 
er sense of responsibility, and are de- 
manding that their exponents should 
be and know and do just what and all 
that they profess. And that’s all there 
is to a profession. 

When the day comes that our field 
men receive their master’s degrees and 
become real professors of protection, 
then inspection, examination, the “acid 
test” or the “third degree” will affect 
them no more than an afternoon tea. 
Then there will be some high-class rep- 
resentation whose tonic effects will 
be felt in every nook and cranny of 
the globe. 

Here’s a tin-type of the “professor”: 
Digestion perfect—liver working just 
right—systolic 125—nerves under con- 
trol—head clear with all mental faculties 
keen—eyes sparkling and trained—mus- 
cles vigorous and tense—courage born 
of faith—hope, love, sobriety, courtesy, 
cheer abounding—heart big enough and 
{n the right place—a love for the game 
and consumed with the desire to work. 
“Sure nuff” optimist, that boy! 

But the agent’s optimism grows apace 
because he meets the best people on 
earth. By the B. P. O. E., I mean, first. 
those who think—there are hundreds 
of ivory heads; second, those who pay 
their debts—there are thousands whose 
sense of an obligation is strangulated; 
third, those who love estate—reputa- 
tion—honor—wife—children—there are 
millions who love themselves so hard, 
no one else has even a “look in.” 


Association 

A peculiarity of the agent’s work per- 
mits him to select the men with whom 
he wishes to associate. Some few really 
great ones in the clan can even name 
the time and place they are to meet. 
With such wonderful power vOuchsafed 
to him, he engages in a mental selec- 
tien of those he must enroll aa friends, 
and so involuntarily admires the man 
who thinks, who pays, who loves, and 
becomes inoculated with the same virus 
himself. 

By association with the man who 
reasons, he acquires skill in the use of 
syllogisms. By visiting the art galleries 
of many vivid imaginations full of tone 
and color, thrown wide open to his 
admiring gaze, he soon gets where with 
brush and pigment, he can paint joy, 
beauty and grace. In like manner the 
constructive and analytical faculties of 
the intellect gather strength and value. 
The whole mental mechanism is stimu- 
lated to accuracy, alertness, and effi- 
ciency through association with the 
best, just as a watch synchronizes with 
the regulator when hung near it. So also 
the functions of his will are energized 
and quickened. Perserverance gathers 
momentum, forming stability of pur- 
pose and habits of work. Improvement 
finds a broader field through skill. The 
simple truth is, the boy is “up against” 
the strongest, hardest wills to be found. 
Hie learns to parry and thrust, to with- 
hold and advance, to measure swords 
and exchange blows, and every day be- 
comes more capable and more content. 

In his daily diggings he uncovers 
men’s hearts opening up rich veins of 
those finer feelings that make life 
brighter and drive dull care away. 
Think what pleasure he gets when he 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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Life Agent—An Optimist 

(Continued from page 11.) 
finds a cheerful subject who himself is 
an optimist—think how jolly to meet 
real wit with badinage—think how 
easily he could be inspired to see the 
silver lining by a full-blooded success- 
fui man who carries an illumination of 
hope, and courtesy, that crown that 
greces the brow of every salesman, 
hew some Chesterfield “hands it to 
him.” Every day he catches more and 
more of the essential courage that mas- 
ters in the business and professional 
world display. 

And so he goes increasing his capac- 
ity for service, by increasing the radius 
of his selected associates. He rubs up 
against these picked folks and gets 
pcelished so he shines. His whole atti- 
tude must be buoyant whatever of 
sorrow, disappointments, troubles, 10ss- 
es, defeats beset his path, since yield- 
ing to these devils drag him down to 
failure and shame. When he has a 
pvor month he hustles harder—when 
he loses out in competition he sets his 
jaws and tackles the first man he meets 

when a rejection confronts him, he 
grins and admits the applicant was a 
poor risk—when saddled with a worth- 
less note he charges it to profit and 
loss and congratulates the deadbeat on 
having a year’s insurance for nothing— 
when sickness comes into his home 
there is the assuring smile and com- 
forting touch that says, “There, there, 
don’t worry, father is here. You will 
come out all right in a day or two.” 


The Real Salesman 

But the supreme reason why a suc- 
ccssful solicitor cannot be a pessimist 
is revealed in his objective. What ig 
he in the business for and why is he 
pushing forward from day to day? Is 
he striving by hook or crook solely to 
win some bonus (the days of which I 
believe are numbered) or has he lost 
his soul to the money he gets from 
commissions he loves to figure in ad- 
vance? No, indeed, not by a jugful! 


With the real salesman all this is sec- 
ondary. He is the distributor of pro- 
tection in a great variety of patterns, 
and he is the mortal enemy of shiftless- 
ness and improvidence. His business 
is a mosaic, each little service fits into 
the design essentially and with exact- 
ness, not complete alone by itself but 
spoiling the model, if omitted. With 
what satisfaction he guides the un- 
certain applicant to adopt the wisest 
aud best plan for protecting his estate 
from his untimely death, becoming his 
attorney to arrange all details. With 
what sublime patience he bears with 
t»at procrastinator—the curse of his 
work—who will not listen to reason or 
be moved by example. He must not 
be impatient or say mean things—his 
purpose is ot insure that man’s life. 
How much joy he finds in an evening 
with a friend and his family discussing 
a campaign against the “Grim Reaper” 
and surrounding the helpless “kids” by 
an impregnable fortification against 
poverty and suffering. 

His objective is to extract the poison- 
ous sting and blighting curse from a 
he!pless old age and soothe it with a 
satisfying competence and tender care. 
Isn't that enough to make an agent 
rejoice? 

His objective is to save a private 
estate from irreparable loss, by fur- 
nishing a quick asset available when 
his guiding hand is pulseless in death. 
Isn’t that enough to make an agent 
happy? 

His objective is to preserve the 
home, which is the unit of our social 
existence, pure and influential, sacred 
and inviolate by helping the widowed 
mother to keep the little ones under 
her wise and loving care. Isn’t that 
enough to make an agent shout for joy? 

His objective is to safeguard business 
interests, which by the death of some 
valued man, might overthrow the eco 
nemie structure of a whole community, 
by supplementing such loss in part with 
its money equivalent. Isn’t that enough 
to make an agent feel bully? 


But his greatest and most compre- 
hensive objective is the public welfare 
--social, intellectual, financial, moral. 
Indirectly, but none the less surely, hu 
is the instrument to eliminate crime 
and crush vice—to close poorhouses 
and tear down jails—to build schools 
and churches—to train men and women 
fcr business and professional lives—to 
endow institutions for scientific re- 
search and foster life extension plans 
and social betterment enterprises—and 
£0 we might go on. Isn’t this enough 
to make an agent see the bottom of 
Pandora’s box? 

Optimist, the Beau Ideal Agent 

Believe me, ladies and gentlemen, 
wrapped up in every faithful whole- 
timer are possibilities subtle, far-reach- 
ing, refining around which you could 
not run a tape line. And he knows it 
His very soul is gripped—his spirit 
buoyant—his «manner winsome—his 
heart gracious. “He bears a charmed 
lite."—“his course runs smooth’—hi* 
star is in the ascendant’—‘“victory is 
chained to his car’—he basks in the 
sunshine”—all because his work has the 
true objective—he is in fact the world’s 
greatest optimist. Listen: with him no 
case however bad is altogether hope- 
less—with him no condition however 
unnatural is beyond remedy—with 
him failure to get the signature on 
the dotted I'ne is like a bad hole 
in golf to the temperamental, he 
forgets it—with him yesterday’s disap- 
pointments are like stepping stones 
across a stream, he watched his foot- 
steps, got safely over and from thence 
his course is forward—with him mis- 
chief, prejudice, outrage, pain, loss, sor- 
row are only fuel to feed the furnace 
in which God proves him to bring him 
forth more bright—with him competi- 
tion loses its roughness and other com- 
panies offer much that is praiseworthy 
and deservng of defense—with him 
leve of his company, his associates, his 
work, his friends grows brighter, 
stronger, sweeter as the days glide by, 
until it becomes the all-absorbing, all- 


INSURANCE FEDERATION 

One of the interesting paragraphs in 
Secretary Larson’s report follows: 

It will be recalled that at a mid-year 
meeting of the executive committee, 
held a year and a half ago, the execu- 
tive council reported substantially to 
the effect that it could not advise the 
members of local associations to affili- 
ate with the Insurance Federation. 
Considerable prominence was given to 
the attitude of the executive council in 
the “Life Association News.” 

In fact, the letter which Edward A. 
Woods, who was then president, sent 
to Mark McKee, secretary of the fed- 
eration, has been quoted several times. 
Notwithstanding this, it has come to 
the attention of this office that a num- 
ber of prominent life underwriters, in 
some instances officers of local associa- 
tions, have lent their support and the 
use of their names to the Insurance 
Federation. Your corresponding secre- 
tary thinks that it might not be amiss 
for the executive committee to reaffirm 
its stand with regard to the Insurance 
Federation. 





GROUP MEETINGS 

Three group-meetings of local asso- 
ciations have been held during the as- 
sociation year. The Southeastern Con- 
gress was held in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 23; the annual New England 
Congress of Local Associations was held 
June 23, at Hartford, while the annual 
Northwestern Congress was held May 
17 and 18 at Des Moines. 


pervading influence of his life, touch- 


ing thousands with its intensive 
charity. 
Have I drawn too vivid an ideal? 


Perhaps! But I know many agents 
who could sit for my painting, and I 
believe you do to. Before a decade 
shall have passed the type I have 
sketched will become a mighty host 
whose lives will “leaven the whole 
lump” of our civilization. 
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Life Agents Lose Vision of 
Sanctity of Contract Provisions 





CHARLES F. COFFIN MAKES IN- 


TERESTING ADDRESS 


Producers Over-Sensitive and Over- 
Estimate Value of First Year 
Commissions 


(1) Whether the view is right or 
wrong, it appears to the office that the 
field pretty generally develops a tend- 
ency to over-sensitiveness. 

(2) Without the exercise of great 
care, when under some _ unexpected 
strain, the field often loses its vision 
of the sanctity of some of the provi- 
sions of its written contracts. 

(3) The field is occasionally tempted, 
perhaps with good reason, to greatly 
emphasize its place in the economy of 
the whole business. 

The minor matters pointed out are: 
The temptation to write border line 
risks; to over-estimate the value of 
high first year commissions; and to ask 
for and attempt to develop too exten- 
sive a territory. 

The above is a_ recapitulation of 
views of “The Field as Seen by the 
Office,” as presented in the address of 
Charles F. Coffin, vice-president of the 
State Life of Indianapolis, at the an- 
meeting of the National Associ- 

In an interesting discussion of 


nual 
ation. 
the topic assigned to him Mr. Coffin 
said in part: 

Truly Cosmopolitan Assemblage 

Gentlemen of the twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, I regard it 
as one of the greatest honors of my 
life that I have been invited to speak 
today to this vast congregation of the 
most virile men in America. 

You constitute a truly cosmopolitan 
company. You are here from Plymouth 
Rock and from the Golden you 
have come from the prairies of Kansas, 
Nebraska and and from the 
States which within their 
borders the mountain fastnesses of the 
Adirondacks, the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies. You practically 
every nationality present in the com- 
posite citizenship of the Republic. 

My theme, as announced, is “The 
Field as Seen by the Office,” and what 
a delicate and dangerous theme it is. 
If when debating the propriety of at- 
tempting an address on such a topic, 
this particular representative of the 
office could have seen these representa- 
tives of the field as he sees them now, 
he would have found it impossible to 
summon courage enough to undertake 
the task. 

If I shall by inadvertence cause any 
offense, or if in the expression of such 
thoughts as tie in my mind relative to 
the impartant theme for the hour, I 
should seem too critical or unapprecia- 
tive, I will fail in my duty and my 
intention, both to you and to myself. 
But, even in that event, I trust that 
without impropriety I may take refuge 
behind the maxim that “faithful are 
the wounds of a friend.” 


Office and Field Need Light 
Let me preface my statement of the 


Gate; 


lowa, 
embrace 


represent 


view in which the office has of the field 
by saying that it is no part of my pur- 
pose to suggest by direct statement or 
by implication that the office has noth- 
ing to learn or that the office is capable 
of discharging its duties and 
ibilities with any greater intelligence 
or fidelity than is the field. I shall 
attempt today simply to report the view 
which the office has of the field, know- 
ing full well that the 
much need for instruction and improve- 
ment as the field. 

To avoid the charge of presumptu- 
ousness, and to make sure as nearly as 
that such views of the field 
as shall be presented here today, might 
be representative and not 
dividual, I took not only the liberty but 
the precaution to letter to 
the executive department of every life 
insurance company doing 
the United States, soliciting 
tive suggestions. 

The number, the the 
courtesy and the the 
replies received show a wide spread in- 
terest of the office in the field 
splendid spirit of helpfulness exist’ng 
everywhere. There were 
kindly and admonition, 
there were words of generous apprecia- 
tion, falling little, if any, below eulogy; 
there were suggestions relating to 
items of detail and to broad and fun- 
damental principles. 

Life insurance, as a business, is dif- 
ferent in many respects in its elements 
and any 
cupation followed by man. 

Failure, or at indifferent 
cess, in some other vocation is 
paratively unimportant in estimat’ng a 
man’s for high 
achievement in life insurance; and suc- 
cess in some other line is but a doubtful 


respons- 


office has as 


possible 
simply in- 
address a 


business in 
co-opera- 


promptness, 
intelligence of 


and a 


words of 


criticism and 


characteristics from other oc- 


least suc- 
com 
unfitness 


fitness or 


guarantee of success in the field work 
of life insurance. 
Field Develops Eccentricities 
Our occupation is unique among the 


professions or vocations which chal- 
lenge the abilities of men. It is 
peculiarly sui generis. It may be that 


this unusual character of the business 
is responsible for the tendency to the 
development in the field of certain 
typical traits, sometimes amounting 
even to eccentricities, for certain it is, 
that in the absence of definite coiinter- 
training, the life field man 
is in constant peril of becoming little 


insurance 


less than a slave of certain mental 
tendencies. 

One of these, among others, is an 
almost abnormal sensitiveness. It 


would, indeed, be a pleasure to me to 
know that not a man in this presence 
has ever been thus affected. But, re- 
gardless of whether any of my present 
hearers have fallen victim to this in- 
sidious influence or not, the office, Tre 
sulting from a large range of observa- 
tion and experience, sees this to be 
generally true. 

It is doubtful if there is any class of 
men engaged in any other phase of 
business who generally come to wear 
their feelings on their sleeves as do the 


field men of life insurance companies. 
It may well be doubted whether after 
a contract of employment is executed 
and any 
class of emp!oyes expect and 


territory is assigned, other 
demand 
so many favors and such constant per- 
attention the office 


insuranc? agents. 


sonal from as life 


Wrong View of Rejections 
Is it too much to say that in the 
absence of this expected attention, they 
not unfrequently suffer loss of self- 


poise, that they become somewhat less 
self-sufficient than men of equal ability 
engaged 
not by 


in other lines of work? Is it 

coming under the 
that even 
unfre juently 


influence of 
high 
regard a re 


this tendency class 
agents 
ject'on by the medical department as a 
aimed at them May 


be said that on account of these 


not 
blow personally ? 
it not 
inevitable tendencies that agents some 
times come to feel that the home office 
regulations have for one of their aims 
the hindering of the work in the field? 

This 
will 


over-sensitiveness 
the 
no company 


tendency to 
often blind an 
that 
deliberately to good 
that the fleld 
is too great to permit any rule or regu- 
the 
obstructing the production of business. 


agent to hard 
business fact 
ford 


ness 


can af- 
reject busi 
expense of work 


lation to be made for purpose of 

Another one of these rather peculiar 
traits of the field man developed doubt- 
the 


regard 


by the nature and genius of 
the 
rather lightly at 
of his written 


less 
business, is tendency to 
times, the provisions 
contract. 

Perhaps it ‘s altogether too true that 
both and field when things 
going well, when times are prosperous, 


office are 
when business comes in abundance and 
all 
too little attention to the performance 


settlements are easily made, pay 
of certain stipulations and agreements 
contained in the written contract, 
Fullest Development Impaired 
When occasion does seem to require 
that contracts be performed according 
to their letter 
infrequently considerable 
the the field. It 
would be quite interesting, no doubt, to 


know what 


ads well as their spirit, 
there is not 
resistance on part of 


other class of persons 80 


easily and so confidently suggest from 


time to time that in “this particular 
case” a certain clause in their con 
tracts should be waived, and yet the 


other side to this tendency is the very 
general feeling on the part of the field 
that the office should at all times per 
the letter. 
the 
inexcusable, perhaps, 


form its contracts to 

A third 
field, not 
but which has always stood in the way 
and fullest 
which 
highest 


very 


rather typical trait of 


wholly 


of the truest 
of the field 
impossible 


development 
and has often made 
the 
operation between the field and the of- 
the field to 
and often times to frankly 
state, that it is the creator and builder 
of the entire life insurance business. 
Field Men Take Much Credit 
This mental attitude, often uncon- 
scious, mo doubt, would be quite hu- 
orous if it were not somewhat serious. 
I have in my business library a set of 
the printed proceedings of the meetings 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters from the beginning down 


to and including the year 1916. It isa 


form of co 


fice, is the d'sposition of 


believe, 


valuable set of books; it should be in 
the library of every home office, and its 
volumes should have frequent perusal. 

Reading the 
livered from 


various addresses de- 


time to time before this 


great associaton by eminent agents 
the functions and 
achievements of the field, I have been 
indeed not a little impressed with the 
casy, graceful and entirely natural way 
in which the field men take to them 
the , 


and growth of 


and on various 


credit for the 
great 

Before passing from this portion of 
my addriss, I will take the liberty of 
call-ng attention to a few other matters 
which, as the office sees them, merit 
considerat on at the hands of the mem- 
bers of the field. 


selves entire orig n 


our enterprise 


1. Border Line Risks.—By border line 
risks, I mean, of course, those just a 
slep under the standard fixed by a 
given ccmpany. If the age limit pre 


scribed by a company is sixteen, what 
a tremendous temptation there 
to be to take applications of young men 
slightly under the standard age. ‘How 
innocent it seems at times and how 
desirable because easy, to take the ap 
plication of a man who is just a little 
over standard weight or who falls just 
w'thin the class of underweights. And 
then, again, it seems a quite innocent 
experiment to send in the application 
of a Man whom some company has, as 
it appears, unfairly or improperly re- 
jected or who has been rejected on 
account of the prejudice or unfriendly 
attitude of the inspector. 


Paying Too Much For Business 
2. High Commission Contracts.—When 
the time comes, and it is rapidly ap- 
proaching, that every life insurance 
agent will turn his back upon any com 
pany Offering excessive first year com- 


seems 


missions, one of the much talked of 
and greatly delayed reforms in the 
business will be accomplished. It has 
not yet been accomplished. 

A company that pays more for busi- 
ness than it can afford to pay—and 


there are such companies—is laying up 
trouble for the future; trouble not only 
for itself but for the agent as well. It 
is a pleasure to record that among the 
representatives of the field who have 
uttered significant warnings on this 
subject, none have spoken more plainly 
or more forcibly than the able president 
ot the National Association. And it is 
to the lasting credit of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, that 
from its first utterance on this subject 
in 1892 down to this very year, it has 
steadfastly opposed high first year com 
pensation and all their attendant evils. 


Small Territory Profitable 

4. A Disposition to Secure and to 
Attempt the Development of Too Large 
a Territory Upon this topic much has 
been spoken and written by both the 
office and the field. I will indulge to 
day in no extended remarks myself. 
The strategic and exalted position held 
by the president of the National As 
sociation of Life Underwriters renders 
espec‘ally pertinent and forcible the 
words uttered by him when speaking 
before the American Life Convention 
at Del Monte in 1915. 

I shall never forget the impression 
his utterance made on me at that time. 
Raising himself to his full height, and 


speaking slowly and impressively, he 
said: 
When I first began, I had the 
idea that the larger the territory, 


the larger would be the results, so 
I had seven States to begin with. yr 
now have seven counties. I write 
more business in one month than 
I did when I had seven States in a 


whole year. Companies and field 
men should study intensive culti- 
vation. When a man works one 


county give him two, then three 
and so on, until finally he has the 
State. A large territory is the best 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Wilson Williams Sounds Keynote— 
Urges Participation in Discussion 


Each Agent Should Do His Utmost to Make a Session Both Inspira- 


tional and Aspirational His 


Platform—Says Agents Are Not 


There to Discuss War Clauses and Government Insurance, But 
to Promote Own Welfare and to Advance Business. 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Wednesday— 
Action bulged out of the opening ad- 
Wilson Williams, of New 
Orleans, chairman of the conventicn 


dress of 


committee of the Lou'sana Association, 
at the afternoon session of Wednesday 
and sounded the keynote cf the con 
vention. He lost no time in soliciting 
the sympathetic attent'on of the mem 
bers present to every speaker and 
urged upon them a responsive and en- 
thusiastic participation in the discus 
sions which were to follow 

“The importanc® of any meeting dedi- 
cated to life insurance field men, par- 
ticularly this seseion with its scheduled 
subjects for consideration, is recog 
nized by all.” Continuing, Mr. Williams 
called on the d legates to “do their bit 
here and this afternoon to make of this 
a noteworthy meeting for both inspira 
tion and aspiration in practical life un 
derwriting. 

Discards Company Problems 

“We have not met to consider com- 
pany executive problems, policy con- 
tract changes incident to war clause 
restrictions, and extra rates, nor the 
insurance agita- 


present Government 


tion, except it be presented by an ap 
propriate motion or resolution under the 
head of new business. The object of 
our association and this convention is 
to establish friendly relations among 
agents, discourage unfair competition 
and.in every possible manner promote 
the service of life underwriting. 

“Within the time allotted by our pro- 
gram for consideration of specified sub- 
jects your discussions will not be re- 
strained. The Chair desires by courte- 
ous and common sense rule, rather than 
by a strict enforcement of parliamen- 
tary law, to facilitate and not obstruct 
the business proceedings of this session 
and relies upon your friendly attitude 
and co operation to this end.” 


Taxation May 
Move Companies 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

There is gossip at the convention that 
some of the large insurance companies 
operating in Cuba may leave because 


of heavy taxation. 


Members Can Use 
Association Emblem 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

The question as to whether members 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters desiring to do so, could use 
the association insignia, “The greatesi 
thing in the world” in advertising mat- 
ter has been decided in the affirmative 
by the Executive Council. 

There has been a much mooted idea 
that the emblem should be used only in 
connection ‘with what is styled “insti- 
tutional advertising,” but, in the opin- 
ion of many members of the \National 
Association, this rule precluded the as- 
sociation gaining much publicity of the 
sort that it really needs and seeks, and 
at the same time forestalled the mem- 
bers in gaining the good that would ac- 
crue from its use, and for which it was 
rightfully intended. 


New York Agency on War Path 

Recently a prominent New York gen- 
eral agency was refused permission to 
incorporate the emblem in an advertise- 
ment which appeared in the Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship Edition of The East- 
ern Underwriter, and the members of 
the agency were quite incensed in con- 
nection with the matter. It was gen- 
erally understood that they would take 
the question up at the annual meeting 
in New Orleans this week. It is quite 
probable this had something to do with 
the decision of the Executive Council. 


C. H. Crimm- 
Unique Advertiser 





(Special to The Eusteri: Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

C.'H. Crimm, winner of the first prize 
represents The Prudential at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and is president of 
the Chattanooga Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. He has written many pages 
on insurance matters. He is a firm be- 
liever jn advertising and makes pub- 
licity produce profits. He carries a 
card on which is printed the insignia 
of the National Association in a large 


essay, 


space and his own name in a very 
small space. His telepnone number 
and street address are on cards he 
carries, but not the name of his com- 
pany. On the back of his card are 
real live arguments for life insurance. 


Moratorium 
Generally Discussed 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

(Naturally the moratorium is a subject 
of general discussion here, but no one 
has any accurate information about it. 
It is the general understanding that the 
Government will guarantee the payment 
of premiums on al! existing policies, and 
that these will be charged against the 
policy as a lien. 

C. A. Timewell, manager for ‘the 
Standard Accident in New York, has 
purchased one of the Ziegler proper- 


ties at Marlborough, L. L, on the north 
shore. 





Company. 





~ The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, President 


—holds the largest accumulative annual dividend fund, $1,95 
and subject to withdrawal at any time. 
—never issued any of the speculative tontine or deferred dividend policies now prohibited 
by law in many states. 
—has returned to its policyholders as dividends, a larger proportion of the premiums 
received from them than has any other American Life Insurance Company. | 
—was the first company to guarantee substantial cash values, stated in plain figures per | 
$1000 in its policies. 

—has paid to, and accumulated for policyholders since organization a larger percentage 
(127.67°% ) of the amount received from them than has any other American Life Insurance 


—wwas the first American company to adopt the 3% reserve basis. 
—originated the non-forfeitable accumulative dividend method. 
) 999) € 


hont 9 meat hd hed o @ 


—has furnished insurance to its members at lower cost on the whole than has any other 
American Life Insurance Company. 


30, non-forfeitable 
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Indifference Causes Fifty Per 
Cent. of Assn Membership Lapses 


CHAIRMAN BRUEHL MAKES RE- 
PORT FOR COMMITTEE 


New Members Enrolled During Year 
From 114 Out of 127 Associa- 
tions, 2,762 


The membership and district organi- 
the National As- 
W. A. R. Bruehl 
vas chairman, made a detailed report 
of its during the 
which the following is a summary: 

It has been customary in the member- 
ship campaign to fix a quota for each 


zat‘ion committee of 


sociation, of which 


activities year, of 


local association, and the association 
which secured the highest per cent. of 
its quota was awarded the cup of its 


district. 

Your committee proceeded to organ- 
iz> its work along these same lines, 
though it was of the opinion that the 
cup should be awarded on the basis of 
net increase in membership. This 
question was discussed by the council 
and after careful consideration and 
with the hearty approval of your com- 
mittee, it was unanimously decided to 
depart from the usual custom and 
award the cups on the percentage of 
net increase of membership in each 
local association. 

Under this new proviso it therefore 
becomes the first duty of a local asso- 
ciation to conserve the number on its 
roster, while the membership commit- 


tee must devise ways and means to 
assist local membership committees in 
securing new members. 


What we are more interested in, at 
this time, is to learn to what extent we, 
as members of local associations and 
as local and National membership com- 
mittees, have fulfilled our obligation, 
in order that others may profit through 
our experience. 

It is customary in conventions of all 
kinds to applaud the “platitude stuff,” 
the “stereotyped stuff,” “the stuff that 
the fellow who says it don’t believe in, 
the fellow who cheers don’t be- 
in.” It reminds one of a judge 
before whom a lawyer was arguing a 
case. The judge stopped him with the 
words: “What is the use of your stand- 
ing there and making the point you are 
try'ing to make when you know it is 
not the law, and you know that I know 
it is not the law, and you know that I 
know that you know it is not the law?” 


and 
lieve 


New Members 

Never in the history of the National 
Association have we enrolled so many 
new members in any one year and I 
vant to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my appreciation to the mem- 
bers both of the membership and dis- 
trict organization committee and th? 
many officers and individual members 
of local associations for their hearty 
co-operation which enables us to report 
that 114 associations of 127 show that 
they have secured 2,762 new members. 

Lapses 

Just what our enrollment as a Na- 
tional Association would be at this time 
if it had not been for the faithful work 
of these men can easily be determined 


—for never in the history of our asso- 
c‘ation have the lapses been so fright- 
ful. 

When I think of the work of 
committee and this awful waste, I am 
reminded of Red Cloud, 
able Indian chief. On 
number of men came from Washington 
treaty with him. One of 
them great braggart and made 
a long speech in which he used big 
words and promised great things that 
he and the Government would do for 
the Indians if he would agree to the 
terms of the treaty. Red ‘Cloud listened 
in silence and when the 
over rose and uttered his sentiments in 


your 


who was an 


one occasion a 
to make a 
was a 


speech was 


one sentence: “Heap wind, much dust, 

no rain.” 
Listen! One 

associations of 


nations! 


hundred and fourteen 
127 report 2,007 termi- 


Cup Campaign 

Just one word in this connection re- 
garding the cup campaign. Do you 
know that I have had my confidence 
shaken in the cup campaign? What is 
its value? Five associations which 
were successful in securing “cups” last 
year show a net loss of 507 members, 
equal to 25.2 per cent. of our entire 
terminations. 

A prominent association man writes 
as follows: 

Last year was the first year that increased 
membership was stimulated by means of dis 
trict campaigns. The idea was novel, and be 
ing new it stirred up the local associations 
to unusual activities. Perhaps there were ox 
casions where the membership of certain as 
sociations was boosted temporarily, and the 
association stock “watered” to a_ certain 
cxtent. 

Karly in the year I realized from re- 
ports rece'ved from local associations 
that there would be a heavy lapse ratio 


and I determined for the good of the 
National Association to search for the 
causes. 


A question blank was sent to each 
association, and of 114 associations re- 
porting 2,007 lapsed memberships, 80) 
associations reporied the causes of 1,755 
terminations as follows: 


TRGIROCPOROCS cciccccvevenacs ere  * 
Company cpposition ........... 19.0% 
CEGP FOCRIIINE onc cccasducavens 12.3% 
Rr rer rrr . 9.2% 
WEUMOTY GOTVICE occ ce necdewsers 3.7% 
NE sé ciuk haces Dna ieee Sa 2.5% 
Personal differences ........... 1.5% 


100.0% 
us analyze these reasons of the 
excuses for terminations. 


Let 
various 


Indifference 


Indifference accounts for 651.8 


cent. of our losses. 

If a man’s interest was aroused to 
the extent of becoming an association 
member, why was not his interest sus 
tained? 

You as salesmen know that this is 
the necessary step in a sale. How did 
you sell him? What did you sell him, 
that you failed to secure his renewal? 

The following indictments contained 
in letters received from Officials of 
local associations, throw some light on 


this question: 

The president had shown no interest for sev- 
eral months—and therefore this year has been 
a blank as far as constructive association work 
is concerned. 

Our membership committee 
derelict in its duty; in fact 
members were gotten without the chairman’s 
co-operation whatever, and if we had had a 
“live wire’ we would have doubled our mem- 
bership. I think it would be time well spent 
on your part if you would recommend to every 
association the necessity of putting the best 
man in the association as chairman of the 
membership committee. In our case, this man 
was made chairman because some thought that 
they wished to have him on the executive 


per 


has been very 
all of the new 


committee and as only chairmen of the dif 
ferent committees are on the executive com 
mittee, it was through this cause that the 
good of the association suffered in order that 


he might sit with the 
Don't know causes 
The main reason, 
learn from _ pe 
dence, why our 
newed their member 


executive committee. 
however, so far as |] 
interviews and corre 
old members haven't re 
hips, is a feeling of in- 
difference and dissatisfaction—a feeling that 
the association has not accomplished what it 
should and that the members (some of them 
at least) are violating the principles for which 
the association stands 
High pressure methods and 
were former causes of prolific 
in life insurance. We might classify 
the following comments from officers 
of local associations under these heads: 
The cause of tl ce 
in this 


can 
rsonal 


por 
sp 


rebates 
lapses 


falling off in 
that (he) 


membership 
had a con 
here, and under the 

and the enthu 
speakers, most of 
association, allowing their 
the end of the year 
used to get fellows 
excitement was over—they 


association 18 
vention of agents 
excitement of the convention 
siasm created by 
them joined the 
membership to lapse at 

Certain methods 
in and when the 
dropped out 

At least 150 of 
agents whose 


his 


association 


were 


our members 
memberships in 


were country 
1916 were paid 
by the general agents and managers in order 
to boost our membership for a certain pur 
pose. The men had no intention of keep 
1 t themselves 

The membership is paid by the manager and 
of course they never appreciate this as much 
had paid it themselves 


Company Opposition 


his ur 


as aif they 


is responsible for 
could have been con- 
National Association. There is 
any company should oppose 
organization A_ conference, or 
clear up this t.tuation. We 
standing committee on ‘Com 


Company 
our 
served by the 
no reason why 
splendid 
might 
have a 
Relations.’ 


Other Vocations 


opposition 
loss, which 


19 per 


pany 


Loss 12.3 


conditions 
other lines, 
the fact that in 


per cent. 
and the 
this is 
1915 


Considering the present 
opportunities offered in 
encouraging in view of 
“reports from 83 com 
panies indicated that contracts terminated for 
reasons other than death, reached a_ total 
of 35.301 and these contracts were 50 per cent 
force.” tut 12.3 per cent. of 
agents connected with associations terminated 
their contracts with life insurance companies 
the best argument why managers and com 
panies should bring their representatives un 
der influence of our associations. 


Removals 
cent A 


changed residence 
the life 
saved to 
cards 


of those in 


the 
the 


Loss ).2 
who 
rained in 
have been 
transfer 
adopted. 


large number of those 
and apparently re 
insurance ‘business might 
our ranks if systems of 
introductory letters 


per 


and were 


Military Service 
rer cent It will be 
the war conditions are not 
the large number of lapses, 
tainly to be regretted that associations 
not adopt a general rule to waive dues of all 
members who enter military service until 
close of the war. Not only should this 
heen done but a_ local association 
consider it a patriotic duty to ‘adopt’ 


Loss 3.7 observed that 
responsible for 


but it is 


such 
members. 


Personal Differences 


‘The true 
common opinion, 
and a common 
me as follows: 
years ago several 
the association, 
it, broke away 


Loss 1.5 
lowship is 
mon 


cial 


per cent. 
not a 


bond of fel 
but a com 
purpose spirit.” An offi 
writes 
A few 
hers of 


dominate 


prominent 
not being 
and formed a new 
one and after laboring along for a couple 
of years and making a failure of it, they 
now contend they do not believe in asso- 
ciation work and have done all they could 
to undermine anything we did. 


Preventable Losses Summarized 


From the above then, we find that 
local associations might be held re 
sponsible for 57 per cent. of the losses 
(indifference, personal differences and 
military service). 

Another 19 per cent.—company oppo- 
sition—might have been conserved with 
a proper understanding with the vari- 
ous home offices responsible for the 
disaffection. The total of preventable 
causes of lapses becomes 76 per cent.; 
add to this the greater part of members 
represented by removals (9.2 per cent.) 
who m‘ght not only have been saved, 
but who might have assisted in carrying 
our message to cities not having as- 
sociations, and the percentage of pre- 
ventable lapses is appalling. 

“To know the disease is half the 
cure.” The following are some of the 
remedies suggested by officers and ac- 
tive members of local associations. 


Education 


“The agents in this territory have 
not been educated to the benefits de- 


mem 
able to 


rived from an association nor have they 
ever attended a National Convention, 
or else I know we would have one of 
the most flourishing associations in this 
section.” 

Publicity 

“After they are out they do not feel 
the loss because the association is un- 
known to the public, the names of the 
members are never published, and in 
so far as the public is concerned, it is 
immaterial whether a life insurance 
man is or is not a member of the local 
association.” 

Forward Movement 

“Getting no benefit from the associa- 
tion to their knowledge, they discon- 
tinue membership. Something must be 
done to make the members feel the 
loss of their membership; in other 
words, something must be done to 
make them feel that they cannot afford 
not to belong to the association.” 

Work, Not Play 

“The meetings possibly have not been 
interesting. It is important here not 
to confuse interest with amusement, for 
you know I have never thought much 
of an organization, either secular or 
religious, which uses the cake and ice 
cream method to increase attendance. 
When the ice cream melts the attend- 
ance goes the same way. It needs fol- 
lows that some pleasure seekers will 
be lost but the result of a closer knit 
organization, having the interest of the 
life insurance business at heart, would 
more than offset the loss of those few 
who come for ‘loaves and fishes’.” 

“The bulwark of association work, 
means of offense and defense, lies in 
that small group of serious-minded as- 
sociations which have, by dint of ap- 
plication to the ideals of our business, 
placed life insurance in the front rank 
of professions; on the other hand it 
is discouraging to see other associa- 
tions, which by continued pleasure 
seeking as an association, simply give 
the public the idea that life insurance 
men as a whole are but a bunch of good 
fellows and nothing more.” 

“Let us, then, so arrange our local 
programs so as to get down to the es- 
sentials of our life’s work and let those 
who care only for socials take up their 
tents and pitch them in the camps of 
pleasure. A close scrutiny of the mem- 
bership losses reveals the fact that 
brass band and dutch lunch increases 
are aS a bag-pipe when the piper stops 
blowing—and there is nothing that in 
appearance so well typifies discourage- 
ment and failure as a bag-pipe out of 
action.” 

Co-operation 

“I do not know that the National As- 
sociation has ever sent a man of any 
ability into our territory for organiza 
tion work of any kind.” 


“If association work is going to de- 


velop, we must have greater co-opera- 
tion on the part of the National 
Association.” 

“The greatest criticism of the Na- 
tional body lies in the fact that there 
is no National interest in the affairs 
of the locals. In what yay is the 
National body vitally assisting the 
local? Is any effort made at heaa- 


quarters to give assistance in formulat- 
ing programs, in increasing local rev- 
enues by properly directed efforts at 
increase in membership? Is the Na- 
tional body stretching out its hands in 
an intimate and personal way, advising 
just the best way of handling the 
rcutine affairs of the association?” 
Paid Secretary-Treasurer 

“The prime requisite to permanent 
association building is a paid secretary- 
treasurer to relieve the president of 
the routine of his office and who would 
be responsible for all membership 
lapses and increases, the collection of 
dues, the proper reporting of the local’s 
activities to the National Association, 
and who would be able to give reliable 
data upon a moment's notice, thereby 
furnishing promptly to the officers of 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Predicts Fewer 


Life Insurance Bills 
CHAIRMAN POWELL REVIEWS 
LEGISLATION 


Committee Expects No New Introduc- 
tions in Special Session of New 
York Legislature 


Henry J. Powell, chairman of the 
law and legislation committee of the 
National Association, in his report 
said: 

“In point of number of law-making 
bodies in session this has been one of 
the most active legislative years to be 
recorded. Despite this, however, there 
has been a slight falling off in the 
number of bills introduced affecting the 
interests of life insurance policyhold- 
ers and their trustees, while there has 
been a decided decrease in the number 
of measures enacted into law in this 
classification. 

“Forty-eight law-making bodies have 
been in session since the first of the 
year but the fact that several legisla- 
tures also held special sessions in ad- 
dition to their regular sessions brings 
the total number of legislative sessions 
for the year well beyond fifty. There 
are only three States in which thus 
far there has been no legislative ses- 
sion this year, namely, Alabama, Mis 
sissippi and Virginia. 


Reduction in Number of Bills 

“The number of bills introduced thus 
far this year requiring examination by 
the representatives of life insurance is 
2,372 as compared with 2,420 up to the 
same time two years ago. This reduc- 
tion of 48 bills while relatively small 
is most encouraging in view of the 
rapidly enlarging volume noted with 
each succeeding biennial session year 
in the past. The laws enacted so far 
this year affecting the business of life 
insurance number 81. The figures as 
to the number of laws enacted up to 
‘this time two years ago are not avail- 
able, but those for the entire year 
amounted to 110. Inasmuch as neither 
New York nor Texas is expected to en- 
act any life insurance legislation at 
their special sessions there remains 
only Congress with two or three bills 
of special interest to life insurance that 
will become law this year. Therefore, 
it can be seen that this year’s 81 stat- 
utes mark a considerable reduction 
from the number two years ago. 


Measures Efficiency Agents 

“While the association is deeply in- 
terested in all of the different kinds of 
life insurance legislation presented— 
there being in excess of 75 classifica- 
tions this year—and while we co-oper- 
ated in opposing and correcting those 
measures which were adverse or faulty 
and in supporting those which were in 
the interest of life insurance policy- 
holders, perhaps, in the short time 
available for the presentation of this 
report, it will be well to confine details 
to those constructive measures de- 
signed to maintain and raise the stand- 
ards of the business of writing insur- 
ance. Falling into this classification 
there were about 100 measures dealing 
with the regulation and licensing of 
agents and brokers, including various 
standardized agency qualification bills 
advocated by different groups and also 
amendments to anti-rebate and anti- 
discrimination laws. Most of these 
measures were, of course, presented as 
separate propositions, but in a few in- 
stances they were included in complete 
insurance codes. It is a pleasure to re- 
port that out of this mass of proposed 
legislation a substantial number of 
workable statutes were enacted into 
law this year. 

“There were twelve laws passed in 
ten States which in some manner affect 
agents and brokers. The States are: 
California, Connecticut, Idaho, Maine, 


Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Wisconsin. 

“The acts passed in the States of 
Connecticut, Maine, Minnesota and 
New Hampshire are merely amendatory 
of present statutes, effecting change of 
phraseology, change of penalty for 
violations, definition of term ‘broker’ 
and authorizing licenses limiting the 
agent’s authority to the extent agreed 
upon with the company. 

“The laws passed in New Mexico and 
North Dakota relate to the sale or 
hypothecation of premium notes, pro- 
hibiting such disposal of them in the 
case of New Mexico until delivery of 
the policy; and in the case of North 
Dakota prior to the applicant’s medical 
examination, where one is required, 
and receipt of the same by the com- 
pany, or until a binding receipt for the 
premium duly signed has been delivered 
to the applicant. 

“In California, Idaho, Nebraska and 
Wisconsin the measures passed are 
properly termed agents’ qualification 
laws. Speaking generally, it may be 
said that the laws enacted in these 
States incorporate in substance, but 
necessarily in somewhat different 
phraseology ‘and form, the main fea- 
tures contained in agents’ qualification 
laws now in force in a number of States 
and those embodied in the bill pre- 
pared by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

“A speci.il feature in the Nebraska 
law requires the applicant to state 
whether or not he owes any insurance 
company any money for premiums col- 
lected by him and not turned over to 
it or owes any company for moneys 
advanced and not paid back. If the 
applicant is so indebted to any insur- 
ance company, the Insurance Board 
must withhold the license applied for. 

“A provision in the Idaho law re- 
quires a company upon the termination 
of employment of any agent to file with 
the Insurance Commissioner a_ state- 
ment of the facts relative to the ter- 
mination of such employment and the 
cause thereof. 

“Some States have very good laws 
on agency qualifications; many have 
crude laws or none at all. Therefore, 
where the conditions are not satisfac- 
tory, for the sake of uniformity, we 
urge the enactment of the uniform bil’ 
on agency qualifications, as prepared 
by the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and approved by the offl- 
cers of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents and the officers of the 
American Life Convention, and trust 
that such associations and the mem- 
bers individually will use their in- 
fluence in having it enacted into law.” 


Lapses Due to Indifference 
(Continued from page 15) 
the National body and the chairmen of 
the National committees, the informa- 
tion necessary for properly carrying 
out their respective activities.” 


Field Secretary 
“The best thing the National Asso- 
ciation can do will be to employ a 
traveling field secretary, or perhaps 
two of them, for the United States, 
who would visit each local association 
at least twice a year. They have talked 
of doing this, and wondered where to 
get pay for such men as would be nec- 
essary. Just raise the annual dues of 
each member of the local associations 
$1 and use it for that purpose, and you 

have the necessary funds.” 


Paid Manager of the National Associa- 
tion 

“Elect upon merit, a man of execu- 
tive ability as manager of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at an 
annual salary commensurate with the 
duties of that office. An increase of $1 
dues per member together with bonuses 
received from the ‘Association News’ 
should enable the National body to se- 
cure such a man. It is unfair to ask 
others, whose daily bread depends upon 


Life Agents Lose 
Vision of Sanctity 
of Contract Provisions 
(Continued from page 13) 


time killer and the best way to 

spend money I know of, and the 

best way to get small results. 

Thus far, gentlemen, I have had great 
need, not only of your sympathetic at- 
ance. If from some of the things I 
have said any of you feel inclined to 
dissent, I trust that your protest will 
be somewhat less severe when I say 
in all candor that the men here as- 
sembled, the men who habitually attend 
this wonderful educational annual meet- 
ing, are, of course, the picked men of 
the profession; and it follows, as the 
night the day, that few, if any, of my 
suggestions can have any wide personal 
application to these, the very vedettes 
of the business. 


Individualized Point of View 

But, more important yet, if aught 
that I have said has seemed to indicate 
on my part too narrow and restricted 
a view, let us all remember how really 
difficult it is for men to estimate one 
another correctly. To the office it 
seems quite true that much of the time 
ii is somewhat misunderstood by the 
field. Doubtless, to the field it seems 
equally true that it is often misunder- 
stood and misjudged by the office, and 
this, my friends, brings us face to face 
with a truth not new, but important 
and profound, and that is, that every 
occupation in life, every official posi- 
tion, and every post of responsibility, 
develops its own point of view, and 
many of the differences of opinion, 
many of the annoying frictions and 
misunderstandings among men, have 
their origin in this individualized point 
of view. Once developed, this point of 
view narrows one’s horizon and limits 
one’s vision. 


He, indeed, is a rare man who in his 


intensive application, to devote time to 
this service. Continue the office of 
president and also the various commit- 
tees; but these committees would have 
one general manager to whom to look 
for co-operation and support, and for 
the carrying out, from year to year, of 
properly chosen programs for the great- 
er development of the association.” 


Time Limit of Service-National Officers 
and Committeemen 


“I do not wish to minimize the gooa 
and efficient work which some National 
officers and some committeemen are 
doing, but the very method of one year 
term in office naturally. causes a fluc- 
tuation in the degree of efficiency in 
which the various services, which the 
National Association can render the 
local body, are dispensed. 

“If you want to build a business en- 
terprise to the highest degree of effi- 
ciency, you would not enter upon a 
program that called for a changing of 
executives and department heads each 
year.” 

Gentlemen! What’s the matter with 
the National Association? There can 
be nothing wrong with the organization 
—it represents the best thought of 
master minds of a generation. It is, 
however, composed of individuals, and 
we, gentlemen, as individuals, are at 
fault. 

Gentlemen, the changed conditions of 
the times have brought us face to face 
with new problems and new obligations 
to which we must address ourselves 
with a new vision and increased energy. 
Our task must be conservation and the 
quickening of our local aSsociations, 
and there is manifestly a more urgent 
need than ever before, for maintaining 
a powerful agency for the advancement 
of the interests of our profession. Let 
us have a new vision in these times of 
readjustment, commensurate with “The 
Greatest Thing in the World.” 


thinking is broad enough, tolerant 
enough, to see clearly not only his own 
point of view, but that of his antag- 
onist, or, indeed, of his associate. 
Wh.t a sea of trouble, what indiscrib- 
able wars in forum as we!l as on the 
field of battle have had their origin in 
the failure, in the inability of men and 
nations to understand one another’s 
points of view. 


Home Offices Appreciative 


Had I the power and skill to absorb 
and reproduce for your inspiration and 
encouragement the candid words of ap- 
preciation contained in the huge pile 
of letters lying before me as I write 
—letters received from executives 
throughout the land—I am sure that 
any doubt you may have or you may 
ever have had that the office appre- 
ciates, esteems, sympathizes with and 
needs the field, would be dissolved 
forever. 

The office sees in the field a bedy of 
men as intrepid, as resourceful, as per- 
severing, as surcharged with high 
ideals, as any body of men engaged in 
any vocation known to men. The of- 
fice sees in the field an organization of 
men somewhat differently related to 
their business constituency than are 
the lawyer, the merchant or other cap- 
tains of industry. These latter, indeed, 
in goodly measure give quid pro quo, 
they deal in service or commodity for 
which the world has unfailing need; 
but the true life insurance agent dis- 
penses not only a valuable commodity 
and supplies a practical need of his 
patron and thereby earns his living and 
puts something by for a rainy day, but 
with every article of merchandise he 
sells he delivers also courage for today 
and hope for tomorrow. 


Preaching a Human.Gospel 

The office sees in the field a body of 
men who day by day are going in and 
out among the people, “as busy as bees 
when the buckwheat blooms,” and 
preaching a human gospel which re- 
places doubt with certainty and sorrow 
with joy. What work, indeed, other 
than that of the life insurance agent 
shuts the doors of so many poor-houses. 
and asylums and opens the doors of so 
many schools and colleges? What 
other merchant with every package of 
goods he delivers does so much to 
keep laughter in the voice and smiles 
on the face of developing childhood, 
and puts so much strength in the arm, 
so much hope in the heart and so much 
blue in the sky of sorrowing widow- 
hood? 

Further, the office sees in the field 
a body of men loyal, faithful and in- 
dispensable. I would place especial 
emphasis on that word—indispensable 

for life insurance will never be suc- 
cessfully sold without the service of a 
well-equipped field, it will never become 
an “over the counter’ commodity. 


Statics of This Business 

Life insurance is not simply a cold 
business matter. Not only in theory 
but in fact is it founded on altruistic 
principles and impulses. It has a 
ministry not only of money but of 
morals, and of social improvement; and 
it is the agent—and the agent alone— 
who must be relied on to sell the per- 
soni] protect’on provided by every pol- 
icy and in addition to conduct a genuine 
people’s university for instruction in 
the myriad uses of insurance aside 
from its local and family advantages. 

The office in a life insurance organi- 
zation composed, let us say, of the 
chief executive, the accounting, the ac- 
tuarial and the legal departments, may 
well be styled the statics of the busi- 
ness; and the field with its tense 
activities, its resistless energies, its 
unconquerable will, its lofty idealism, 
constitutes the department of dyna- 
mics. Motion, action, accomplishment, 
service—these are the watchwords of 
the field. 
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Policies Form 87 
Per Cent. of Estates 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF IN- 
SURANCE AS CREDIT 








Chairman Neil D. Sills Also Discusses 
New Credit Forms of American 
Bankers’ Association 





Neil D. Sills, of Richmond, chairman 
of the committee on use and extension 
of life insurance for credits, said in his 
report to the convention that life in- 
surance now constitutes 87 per cent. of 
what Americans leave at death. Prac- 
tical experiences have in the last few 
years caused the business world to at- 
tach more and more value to life in- 
surance as a basis for credit. This 
great plan is as yet only in its infancy; 
but it is growing rapidly. Wonderful 
strides have been made in the last 
year. 

How Banks Have Received Suggestions 

Early in October, M. W. Mack, a 
member of this committee, addressed 
a letter to every association in Ohio, 
Kentucky and Indiana, enclosing them 
a copy of the Sills’ committee’s pub- 
lished report, and asked each associa- 
tion to set aside a special meeting to 
consider the value of life insurance as 
credit, and to invite to that meeting 
the prominent bankers and business 
men. 

Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president of 
the New York Life, devoted most of 
his Company’s “Bulletin” of November 
18 to quoting from and endorsing the 
committee’s report on “The Value of 
Life Insurance as Credit.” 

J. Howard Ardrey, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York City, says: 

“Men no longer think of life insur- 
ance in terms of protection alone, but 
now regard it as a constructive force 
in commercial and financial life. It 
has become the basis of credit at the 
bank, and is the foundation of many 
partnership agreements. It is the 
means by which the profits of a firm in 
the days of prosperity may be harbored 
up for their days of adversity. No man 
engaged in active business life can af- 
ford to be without life insurance, and 
the time is fast coming when creditors 
are going to require that the debtor in- 
sure his life just as he would his mer- 
chandise.” 

Within the last few years there has 
been written in America over $600,000,- 
000 of business life insurance. 

Last November the Harriman Na- 
tional Bank ran display ads in the 
metropolitan newspapers under the 
head of “Life Insurance a Credit Fac- 
tor.” The advertisement concluded 
with the following paragraph: 

“The Harriman National Bank does 
not hesitate to recommend and in many 
instances to demand the protection of 
business insurance for its own interests 
as well as those of the borrower.” 

Lawrence C. Woods, the other mem- 
ber of this committee, mailed in a 
sealed envelope a copy of the Harriman 
National Bank advertisement to some 
thousands of banks. And he has dur- 
ing the year done other very valuable 
work in getting prominent bankers to 
appreciate the real value that should 
be attached to life insurance as credit. 

February 5, 1917, the Comptroller of 
the Currency in his report to the Con- 
gress of the United States, said: “The 
Comptroller recommends that the Na- 
tional banks consider furnishing their 
clerks and other employes receiving 
small salaries, life insurance policies 
equal to their salaries for one year, 89 


that in event of death the families of 
the employes may at least be tempor- 
arily provided for.” 


New Credit Forms of American Bankers 
Association 


The committee on credit forms ci 
the American Bankers’ Association has 
for some time been working on new 
form blanks. The forms are now ready 
for approval by the annual convention 
now in session in Atlantic City. The 
August, 1917, “Journal of the American 
Bankers’ Association” printed a copy 
of the proposed forms; and 

No. 1—For Farmers—contains the 
question: 

“Amount of life insurance 
and who is the beneficiary?” 

No. 2 form, for firms or individual, 
manufacturer or merchant, asks: 

“Amount of life insurance carried 
and the beneficiary?” 

Form No. 3, for corporation, manu- 
facturer or merchants, asks: 

“Amount of life insurance carried for 
the benefit of the company?” 

In the last few months the Union 
Savings Bank of Pittsburgh has opened 
a new department known as the “Union 
Savings Insurance Club,” to aid life in- 
surance policyholders in systematically 
providing for their annual premium 
peyments. This great savings bank 
states: 

“There used to be a feeling in certain 
quarters that life insurance companies 
and savings banks were direct com- 
petitors. 

“That feeling has given place during 
recent years to a realization that the 
activities of both institutions can be 
welded together in a bond of mutual 
helpfulness, to the very great benefit 
of policyholders and bank depositors.” 

In April a member of the committee 
addressed the Richmond chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, on “The 
Value of Life Insurance as Credit.” 


carried 


And in June the same member made 
an address on the same subject at the 
annual convention of the Virginia Bank- 
ers’ Association at Old Point Comfort. 


“To Ignore a Fact Does Not Elim- 
inate It” 


“The work of our committee is mainly 
educational, and we are beginning to 
see a general awakening all over the 
country among financial institutions 
and business men regarding the great 
value of life insurance as credit,” con- 
cluded Mr. Sills. 

The credit forms of most of the 
Federal Reserve banks ask the amount 
of life insurance carried. The Na- 
tional Credit Men’s Association recog- 
nize the importance of this information, 
and now the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation is about to include it in their 
credit form blanks. All of these help 
greatly in the service life insurance 
can render to mankind. 

“Our whole life and work is one of 
service. And the man that serves best, 
grows biggest. 

“President Wilson says: ‘We are just 
as big as the things we do, and just as 
small as the things we leave undone.’ 

“Service is one of the greatest things 
in our lives and fortunate is the man 
who is in the life insurance business, 
which gives unlimited opportunity for 
service to mankind. 

“Men! We are building for the fu- 
ture. We have unquestionably reached 
the hour for bigger and broader things, 
and every true man is hearing that 
great altruistic call—service.” 


J. H. Reynolds, a New York insur- 
ance agent, writing for The Prudential 
and other companies, is said to have 
placed more policies on West Point 
graduates than any man in the country. 





A meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents will be held in 
Now York on October 5. 











I am Mr. H—. 


management. 








Yes, this is the Home Life Insurance Company. 
Do you remember me? 


You are not the gentleman who represented the 
Company as an agent twenty years ago ? 


No,— I am his son and have always had 
the highest opinion of the Company and its 
The firm of which I am a 
member, has decided to apply for a partner- 
ship policy of $150,000 in three policies of 
$50,000 each. Can you send an agent to ar- 
range the matter? By the way, I noticed the 
announcement last year of the mutualization 
of the Company. That’s fine as it removes 
the possibility of any exploitation to the 
detriment of the policyholders’ interests. 





























TAXATION COMMITTEE 


Chairman Priddy’s Report—High Praise 
for Papers of Charles F. Coffin 
and Judge Barnes 


At a meeting of the council, held ia 
St. Louis September 18, 1916, it was 
decided that the committee on Taxa- 
tion of which Lawrence Priddy is chair- 
man should confine its activities to ed- 
ucational matters. 

The committee has forwarded to the 
presidents of all local associations 
copies of two important papers, each 
Lrepared by one of our members, deal- 
ing with the general subject of “taxa- 
tion,” and many associations have made 
these papers the subject of discussion 
at one of their regular meetings, but 
there has been little extension work 
done by the committee during this 
year, because we have felt that in view 
of the war situation it was not a proper 
time to inaugurate or push campaigns 
of education. 

“The most significant and far-reach- 
ing thing done during the year effect- 
ing the taxation of life insurance,” said 
Mr. Priddy, “was the resolution passed 
by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents December 15, 1916, at the 
conclusion of the reading before that 
body of a most remarkable paper by 
Charles F. Coffin, then president of the 
American Life Convention, entitled: 
‘Ten Years’ Tax Harvest from Policy- 
hviders’ Funds.’ The resolution pro- 
vided for the appointment of a commit- 
tee of fifteen; five of whom shall be 
commissioners of insurance, five from 
the Presidents’ Association and five 
from the American Life Convention, 
und this committee is expected to make 
a thorough study of the whole ques- 
tion of ‘taxation’ as it applies to life 
insurance, and to recommend a plan of 
action to the entire fraternity to re- 
lieve policyholders of this iniquitous 
burden. This committee has been ap- 
pointed and is now engaged in the 
work assigned to it. Mr. Coffin is to 
appear before this convention on 
Thursday afternoon and no member 
rhould miss this address. 

“One of the most comprehensivé 
papers dealing with this subject which 
has been prepared during the current 
year was read before the convention of 


the Life Insurance Counsel, Atlantic 
City, May 24, 1917, by John Barnes, 
counsel of the Northwestern Mutual 


Life Insurance Company. 

“I am perfectly willing to abide by 
the decision of the members of the 
cevuncil, but I still believe that it would 
be wise for us to have a larger com- 
mittee on law and legislation and no 
committee on taxation.” 


NEW ASSOCIATIONS 
Four Formed Since Last Convention— 
Notes Death of Messrs. Raymond, 
Weeks, Douglas and Ford 


In his report Secretary A. C. Larson 
said that since the last convention there 
have been organized the following as- 
sociations: Rockford, Ill.; Wausau, 
Wis.; Racine, Wis.; State Association 
of Wisconsin. This makes six new as- 
sociations that have been formed in 
the past two years. 

At the present time he is correspond- 
ing with the following cities: Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Springfield, 0O.; 
Warren, O.; Ottawa, Il.; Danville, IL; 


Binghamton, N. Y.; Flint, Mich.; Sag- 
inaw, Mich.; Pittsburgh, Kans.; Roch- 
ester, Minn.; Muncie, Ind.; Parkers- 
burg-Marietta, W. Va 

In discussing the ‘Life Association 
News” he said that tn years ago it 
published one advertisement with a 
few agency cards. Today it has ad 
vertisements from forty-six legal re 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Vice-President 
Tells of Activities 


WHAT WAS DONE BY ASSOCIA- 
TION IN LIBERTY LOAN 
Action Taken Regarding War Risk 
and Revenue Bill Measures 
Recited By Priddy 


“Early in May I had a conferencé 
with several of the leading bankers in 
New York City, and as a result of this 
conference I tendered the services of 


‘the life insurance agents of the nation 


to Secretary McAdoo to assist in the 
saie of the Liberty Loan bonds. He 
very promptly accepted our services by 
telegraph and designated June 5th as 
‘Life Underwriters’ Day.’ As _ best I 
could I undertook to interest the life 
insurance agents of the nation in the 
sale of these bonds. A report of that 
a)dertaking was prepared by me and 
forwarded to the presidents of all local 


associations to be released by them 
for publication in their local news- 
papers on Sunday July 29th, and I 


am glad to report that the association 
received a most favorable comment 
throughout the nation because of our 
activity in this matter. This report 
was later printed in the insurance pa- 
pers. The officers of the association 
were highly pleased with the results 
of that brief campaign. More will be 
said about that campaign and future 
campaigns for the sale of Liberty bonds 
during this convention. 


The War Risk Bill 

“On or about August 24th my atten- 
tion was called by the officers of sev- 
eral prominent life companies to cer- 
tain phases of the bill, now pending in 
Congress, commonly known as_ the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance Bill. 
After conferring with the officers of the 
Life Presidents’ Association and others 
your vice-president addressed a letter to 
the council on August 25th, calling 
their attention to the measure and ask- 
ing what action, if any, our association 
should take with reference to that bill, 
ard, having secured the consent of the 
ccuncil, I addressed a letter to the 
presidents of all local associations on 
September 5th, asking them to call a 
neeting of their executive committees 
and secure authority from their asso- 
ciations to telegraph certain designated 
persons in Washington asking that the 
bill be amended in certain parts, which 
amendments had been outlined in a 
paper prepared by George E. Ide, chair- 
man of a special committee on insur- 
ance, which had previously been in- 
vited to Washington to confer with the 
fovernment officers. 


“With reference to the drafting of 
this particular measure Mr. Ide, in his 
oflicial capacity as chairman of that 
committee, presented to the authorities 
at Washington a brief dated July 15th, 
1917, setting forth the objections of that 
committee to certain parts of that bill, 
Mr. Ide made it plain that the life in- 
surance interests of the nation were 
most heartily in accord with the pur- 
poses of the measure and its general 
provisions, but he made it plain that 
some amendments should be made in 
the bill before its final passage. 

“Attention should be called to the 
fact that this committee was composed 
of twelve of the most capable and emi- 
nent insurance men in the nation, and 
there served on that committee two dis- 
tinguished members of this associa- 
tion; John L. Shuff, of Cincinnati, and 
former President Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards. 

Tax Amendment 

“In response to my appeal many tele- 
grams and letters have been sent td 
the members of the Senate Finance 
Committee at Washington, and as a 
result of the special hearings which 
have been held and our appeal for cer- 
tain amendments, I confidently believe 
that these amendments will be made 
before the final passage of the Dill. 

“In my communication of September 
5th I also called the attention of the 
presidents of local associations to a bill 
which has been introduced by Senator 
Pomerene of Ohio, which bill provides 
that money paid for life insurance on 
the lives of officers and employes of 
co-partnerships or corporations shall 
not be exempt from taxation. Under 
previous rulings of the Treasury De- 
partment such moneys have been ex- 
empt. Realizing the importance of 
this matter I asked that all associa- 
ticns at once make their wishes known 
by telegraph at Washington. Repre- 
sentatives of this association have had 
personal conferences with members of 
the Conference Committee, before whom 
this measure is now pending, and we 
recommended this addition to the Pom- 
erene bill: 


‘Except that premiums paid for 
such life insurance not in excess 
of the annual premium payable for 
life required for a policy on the 
whole life plan may be deducted. 


“The effect of this amendment recom- 
mended by your vice-president will be 
that all moneys paid for life insurance, 
taken for perfectly proper business 
reasons on term or ordinary life pol- 
ic‘es, with premiums payable annually, 
may be deducted. Further, if for any 
reason purchasers prefer to buy more 
expensive forms of insurance, the tax 
on the ordinary life premium for the 
sume age is exempt, but they will be 
required to pay a tax on the excess 
premium. The members of this asso- 
have made their wishes known to the 
members of Congress with reference to 
this bill and I believe that our recom- 
mendations will be incorporated in the 
bill by the Conference Committee. 


Drop Incorporation 
Plan For Present 


TIME NOT PROPITIOUS 
PASSAGE OF BILL 


FOR 





Report of Chairman Clark—What Has 
Been Done in Congress 
to Date 





‘The bill introduced into the House 
of Representatives by Congressman 
Kettner, of California, to incorporate 
the ‘National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was discussed by Ernest J. 
Ciark, chairman of the committee hav- 
ing the matter in hand. Incorporation 
plans will be dropped for the time be- 
ing. In explaining why, Mr. Clark said: 

“Owing to the natural reluctance on 
the part of Congress toward granting 
special charters of incorporation, it was 
necessary to overcome not only this 
prejudice, but also give to the members 
of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives specific information 
regarding the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, its public service 
and purposes, and the desirability for 
incorporation by special act of Con- 
gress with national headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. This required no 
small amount of work on the part of 
your committee. They were very ma- 
terially assisted, however, through the 
co-operation extended by the officers of 
the National Association, the members 
of the national executive committee and 
officers and members of local associa- 
tions in communicating personally and 
by telegrams and letters with their re- 
spective representatives in Congress re- 
garding the bill and urging their sup- 
port of same. 


Handicapped By Short Session 


“Unfortunately, we were handicapped’ 


by a short session of Congress, with 
one of the most extracrdinary conges- 


“Properly speaking, action with refer- 
ence to these two bills now pending in 
Washington should have been taken 
by the law and legislation committee, 
but on account of the absence from the 
field of action because of pressing per- 
scnal matters, it was not practicable 
for Chairman Powell to go to Washing? 
ton, and as the appeals from the field 
were so urgent and the matter of such 
vital importance to the institution of 
life insurance your vice-president, in 
one case without authority from the 
ccuncil, proceeded ‘to get busy.’ ” 
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tions of legislation with which any 
Congress had ever before been con- 
fronted, consequently it was evident by 
February 15 that, notwithstanding the 
very favorable attitude toward the 
measure as then displayed by a major- 
ity of the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, it would be im- 
possible to secure favorable action 
before the close of the session on March 
4, as the entire time would be con- 
sumed with most important Govern- 
ment measures, which must be given 
precedence over all other legislation. 
The consensus of opinion, therefore, on 
the part of not only the members of 
your committee, but those members of 
both the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives who were friendly to and 
interested in the passage of our bill, 
was that same should be re-introduced 
at the next regular session. Since that 
decision was rendered, however, war 
has been declared, and it does not seem 
advisable to take any further aggres- 
sive action with respect to securing 
incorporation by Act of Congress until 
the conditions for obtaining general 
legislation become more _ propitious. 
This will not probably be the case un- 
til the important legislative matters 
incidental to the financing and prosecu- 
tion of the war, defense of the country, 
conservation measures, etc., have been 
disposed of, at which time we have 


reason to believe that our bill will 
receive consideration and action. 
Special Committee 
“We would, therefore, recommend 


that this matter be continued under 
the control and supervision of a special 
committee until such time as in their 
judgment it should be opportune to 
have the bili re-introduced for passage.” 





Attractive Literature 





INCORPORATED 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


vacancies occur 





W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


‘ So far as consistent it is our purpose to recruit our General Agents from the Field Force, when 
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Analysis of Scientific 


Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 7.) 


vidual tendencies disappear and the 
more common and fundamental qual- 
ities stand out. 


Character 


When the traits are finally arranged 
in order of importance, it must be re- 
membered what the significance is. 
Suppose for example that Trait Z ranks 
highest. That means that among all 
the agents concerned the greatest dif- 
ference between the good ones and the 
poor ones lies in their possession of 
Trait Z. The trait “character” is apt 
to rank low—not because it is not de- 
sirable—but because all the agents, 
good and poor alike, are more or less 


on a par in regard to character. Hence, 
character is not found exclusively 
among the best agents. The best 


agents have it, so also do the poor 
agents; it is not distinctive of value. 


Careful and complete reports have 
been received through the kind co-op- 
eration of twelve executives of indus- 
trial agencies and twenty-five execu- 
tives of ordinary agencies. Thirteen 
of the latter group were from agencies 
of less than twenty fulltime men 60 
that, for the present purposes, they 
have been omitted from study. It is 
hoped shortly to have a method worked 
out so that a group as small as ten 
can be treated to get reliable results. 
For the present, however, it seemed 
best to make twenty the minimum. 
The industrial and ordinary reports 
were considered separately in order to 
avoid any confusion and also to dis- 
cover what, if any, difference there 
might be ‘between the two classes. 

The statistical method of correlation 
was used to determine the results 
which are shown separately for the in- 
dustrial and ordinary groups in Tables 
1 and 2, respectively. For each execu- 
tive the figures across the page and 
under each trait show the order of im- 
portance of the different traits accord- 
ing to that executive’s own ranking of 
his agents. Number 1 is highest, i. e., 
it is most important in distinguishing 
a good agent from a poor one. 


Table 1 
Industrial Agencies 


Showing importance of traits according to the 
rankings of twelve executives 
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1. Initiative; 2. Industry; 3. Con- 
vincingness; 4. Knowledge; 5. Thrift; 


6. Character; 7. System; 8. Appear- 
ance; 9. Health; 10. Schooling. 


Table 2 
Ordinary Agencies 


Showing importance of traits according to the 
rankings of twelve executives 
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Final Ranking 


1. Industry; 2. Convincingness; 3. 


Initiative; 4. Appearance; 4.5 Knowl- 
edge; 6. System; 7. Character; 8. 
Thrift; 9. Health; 10. Schooling. 


There is a remarkable similarity to 
the industrial group with the exception 
that appearance and manner is ad- 
vanced from position 8 to 4.5. A change 
of one position is not at all significant 
and a change of two only slightly. 
The first three traits are the same in 
each group as are also the last two, and 
these facts are quite significant. They 
are significant because they indicate a 
fairly definite grouping of the traits in- 
dustry, initiative, and convincingness at 
the head of the list. From the present 
data we may say that these are the 
three most important, irrespective of 
their precise order. This will be con- 
firmed by later reports. The middle 
group is system, character, and thrift. 
The exact order here is not important, 
for all we need to know is that these 
three traits occupy the midde position. 
The last two traits, health and school- 
ing, are definitely last and probably in 
the order given, although that again is 
not important; the chief thing being 
that they are last. 

Individual Rankings 

‘individual rankings show aqonsidert- 
able variation, appearance being in po- 
sition from 1 to 9; schooling from 3 
to 10; health from 3 to 10; initiative 
from 1 to 7; convincingness from 1 to 
7 and industry from 1 to 7. The wide 
divergencies among different executives 
is probably due to a number of factors 
in various combinations. In some cases 
there ‘will not be complete understand- 
ing of the exact meaning of the traits; 
personal bias will at times have an ef- 
fect, as well as actual differences in 
different agencies. It is for this reason 
that conclusions cannot be drawn from 
single rankings and it makes it desir- 
able that still more reports be submit- 
ted in order that the present findings 
may be either corroborated or altered. 

The way that the traits fall into 
groups is further emphasized by a con- 
sideration of the average for each trait 
as given in the tables. They are as fol- 
lows for the two classes: 

Industrial Ordinary 


Average ‘ 
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it will be noticed that out of the 


total number of 24 observers, both or- 
dinany' and industrial, three give initia- 
tive third place, five give it second 
place, and nine give it first place. 
Schooling is last in 15 cases and next 
to last in 6 cases. Health is as low or 
lower than eighth place 15 times. In- 
dustry is in third place or higher 16 
times. Fight of the tWelve ordinary 
observers give convincingness third 
place or higher, but there are only five 
of the industrial observers who place 
it so high. 

This work is not completed by any 
means and it is necessary to have fur- 
ther records on these same traits. 
Then when the relative standing has 
been accurately determined, it will be 
possible to make a similar study of 
other traits and then, finally, the way 
may be paved for determining abso- 
lutely what the vital qualities are for 
success as an insurance salesman. 

Training of Agents 

The following inquirendo was sent 
to 73 of the most important life insur- 
ance companies and to 153 successful 
agencies of various companies: 

1. What system do you use in train- 
ing new agents? 

Indicate by (X). 


1. Home office school ( ) 
2. Traveling instructor . 2 
3. Correspondence course from 
home office ¢ ) 
4. Agency school . 2 
5. Left to judgment of indi- 
vidual agency ‘2 


6. Any other method? 

How long has your present system 
eR ee rr rrr 

2. What is the length of the prelim- 
inary training? 
you require new agents to 
insurance books or periodicals? 
Yes ( ). No ( ). Do you recom- 
mend it? Yes ( ). No( ). 


4. Do you require attendance at in- 
surance courses at any school, college, 
or Y.M.C:A.? Yes ( ). No ( ). 

5. Is a new agent required to do his 
first work jointly with another agent 
( ), with an instructor (_ ), or neither 
c 3f 

Returns were received from 45 com- 
panies and from 92 agencies, besides 
about 10 replies in which the data was 
not suitable for tabulation. In a num- 
ber of instances supplementary letters 
of considerable interest were written 
in discussion of points raised by the 
questions. In the last question concern- 
ing introductory joint-work, there was 
a decided difference of opinion, each 
opinion being expressed with convic- 
tion. On the one hand it was asserted 
that it is foolish to require a new agent 
to undertake soliciting work without 
having an experienced man to guide and 
assist him in getting started. On the 
other hand it was maintained that to 
require a new agent to work with some- 
one else forces on him a method of work 
not his own and actually prevents him 
from discovering and developing his 
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By Clarence Axman 
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New Orleans, Sept. 27.—H. H. Stein- 
ler, supervisor of agencies, Connecticut 
Mutual, who is attending the New 
Orleans Convention, comes here full of 
the inspiration of the bi-ennial con- 
clave of the field men of his Company 
which was held on Fishers Island, 
Conn. Mr. Steinler said the Connecti- 
cut Mutual convention was one of the 
greatest he ever attended. Mr. Stein- 
ler has been transferred to the Eastern 
territory, and henceforth his head- 
quarters will be in New York City. A 
graduate of the University of Georgia 
he went into life insurance, and for 
fourteen years was with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society at Atlanta, Col 
umbus and other cities. 

* * . 


Walter L. Tougas, of the Union 
Central of Boston, has been a familar 
figure at conventions by reason of the 
delightful old French songs which he 
has sung at banquets. Last year he 
wrote $648,000. One of his achieve- 
ments was to take a list of ten business 
men in Boston—old policyholders—and 
increase the amount of insurance they 
were carrying to the Union Central's 
limit—$100,000. One of these clients, 
Robert L. Studley, carries twelve Union 
Central policies; two others with eight 
policies each are Samuel G. Adams and 
N. B. K. Brooks; while Mr. Tougas 
shows he practices what he preaches, 
as he himself carries twelve Union 
Central policies. 

o * - 

Mrs. Pllenora DeGraph Lochner, one 
of the successful Fidelity Mutual agents 
in New York, recently arose at 5 o'clock 
in the morning, canned peaches until 
8.30 o’clock; reported for work in the 
F. A. Wallis general agency at 9 o'clock, 
and during the day wrote $20,000 of life 
insurance. Returning home she re- 
sumed her work with the preserves, and 
at midnight stopped, calling it a full 
day’s work. 

* + * 
New Yorkers here were asking each 


other if Vincent Astor had succeeded 
in getting the million dollars’ insur- 
ance that he wanted. Ordinarily, he 


would be a splendid risk, but now he 
is in the service. 
* + . 

The Chattanooga association gave a 
splendid luncheon and automobile ride 
to the special party from the East, head- 
ed by Vice-President Priddy. and which 
also stopped over in Asheville. 


own abilities As this question did not 
ask for opinions, only a few such as the 
above were given and no tabulation of 
them was made 
Instructions 

A certain degree of unreliability must 
be recognized, due possibly to a mis 
understanding of the questions. This be 
comes apparent when the divergencies 
are noticed between the statements of 
the different agencies of a single com- 
pany, and between the statements of 
a company and its agencies. Quite a 
number of agencies (30), replied that 
the method of instruction was left to 
the judgment of the individual agency. 
That obviously refers to the practice 
of the company. although it may be 
taken to mean that the agency has no 
definite system in operation. With 
these cautions in mind the summary 
follows, separate figures being given for 
the companies and for the agencies: 


Companies Agencies 


Joint work required 

with instructor ..... 13 ual) 
Wth amet oi cccscces 7 10 
With either .......... 6 13 
With neither ......... 9 24 
Recommended ........ 7 18 
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Why Association 
Stopped Bulletins 


EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION 
SHEETS TOO EXPENSIVE 





Concentrating on Books—Huebner Vol- 
ume Now $2.25—Alexander’s 
Book—New Plans 

What the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is doing in an edu- 
cational way was narrated by Hugh M. 
Willet, chairman of the education and 
conservation committee, in his report 
to the convention. The education 
and conservation bulletin service has 
been stopped. In telling the reason for 
this action Chairman Willet said: 

“The education and conservation bul- 
letins have been one of the greatest 
accomplishments of the bureau. The 
stories found in these bulletins have 
served a double purpose: they have 
provided matter for newspaper articles, 
and have contained suggestions which 
have furnished solicitors with easy lines 
of approach to their prospects. A num- 
ber of companies have been supplying 
their agents with copies of the bulle- 
tins, several associations have sub- 
scribed to the service, and some 
general agents and managers have fur- 
nished the bulletins to their solicitors. 

“In view, however, of the increased 
cost of publishing the bulletins, and 
the fact that the ‘Life Association 
News’ has been so admirably sup- 
plying that particular class of material, 
it was decided some months ago to 
discontinue their publication, and this 
has been done. The bureau has on 
hand a supply of back numbers of the 
bulletins, which may be secured on 
favorable terms by local associations 
which contemplate publicity campaigns. 

“In order to further stimulate an 
interest in the advertising propaganda, 
a series of five books of institutional 
advertising copy was mailed some 
months ago to each local association. 
While the copy originally cost the Na- 
tional Association considerable money, 
it was decided to supply the local as- 
sociations with this material without 
charge.” 

The Huebner Book 

Because of the tremendous advance 
in the price of print-paper, and every- 
thing else which enters into the make- 
up of a book, Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co. advised the association about the 
close of last year that it would be nec- 
essary to increase the price of Dr. 
Huebner’s text book to $2.25. The as- 
sociation purchased 500 copies of the 
book at the original price, and this has 
put it in position to furnish the book 
at $2 to those who order while the 
supply lasts. : 

The services of William Alexander 
were secured to write a primer on life 
insurance for the use of beginners or 
in connection with our textbook. A 
special committee, consisting of Ed- 
ward A. Woods, Chas. Jerome Edwards 
and Ernest J. Clark, was entrusted 
with the matter of having the volume 
prepared. It has recently been issued, 
under the title, “What Life Insurance 
Is and What It Does,” and is finding 
ready sale at $1.50. The books do not 


conflict in any way, but each one sup- 
plements the other. 


More than 2,000 of the first edition 


of 5,000 of the Alexander primers have 
already been sold. 


New Books 

In addition to the textbook and the 
primer, the bureau has been successful 
in advertising and selling the following 
books: “Effective Business Letters,” by 
Edward H. Gardner, of the University 
of Wisconsin; “Getting the Most Out 
of Business,” by E. St. Elmo Lewis; 
“Influencing Men in _ Business,” by 
Walter Dill Scott. 

“The outstanding feature of the edu- 
cation and conservation movement has 
been the introduction and carrying on 
of courses of life insurance instruction 
in our schools and colleges,’”’ said Mr. 
Willett. “At the time of my annual 
report last September, there were about 
75 such institutions conducting insur- 
ance courses, and the list has been 
somewhat increased since that time. 
Probably the most thorough courses are 
those conducted in the University of 
Pennsylvania, Columbia University, the 
Johns Hopkins University, and the 
Universities of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
and Denver. Among some of the re- 
cent additions, I might mention the 
High School in Canton, Ohio, the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A., the Teachers’ College 
at Albany, N. Y., and the University 
of Georgia. 

“When a campaign of institutional 
advertising was first proposed, great 
emphasis was placed upon the neces- 
sity of making it absolutely non-parti- 
san. When Mr. Horner was chairman 
of the committee, he frequently called 
attention to tne necessity of not men- 
tioning names of companies in conjunc- 
tion with the advertisements. In view 
of recent difficulties in relation to ad- 
vertising campaigns in certain cities, it 
would seem proper to reiterate that it 
is the judgment of the education and 
conservation bureau that co-operative 
advertising by local associations should 
be strictly and absolutely non-partisan. 

“I believe that the bureau is estab- 
lished on right lines, and that Mr. En- 
sign, with the co-operation of the edu- 
cation and conservation committee, is 
accomplishing the work for which it 
was organized. Both Mr. Ensign and 
the committee will welcome suggestions 
directed to the further development and 
improvement of the service.” 


New Associations 
(Continued from page 17) 


serve life companies and two accident 
companies. Last year it paid a divi- 
dend of $2,000. 

Secretary Larson said that since the 
last meeting of the association there 
had been the following deaths of men 
formerly prominent in the association’s 
activities: Charles H. Raymond, Robert 
L. -Douglas, Eli Deming Weeks, Col. 
Colin Ford. Mr, Raymond was a form- 
er president of the association; Mr. 
Douglas was first to conceive the idea 
of a life underwriters’ association; Mr. 
Weeks had been treasurer of the asso- 
ciation for years; Colonel Ford was one 
of the founders of the Cincinnati as- 
sociation. 

In discussing insurance men in the 
Nation’s service Mr. Larson said: 


“The ranks of local associations have, 
within. the past few months, been de- 
pleted to a considerable extent by rea- 
son of the fact that many of the 
younger members have enlisted for 
training camps. A. E. Patterson, who 
for several years has been recording 
secretary of the Pittsburgh association, 
recently received a commission as 
major in the artillery of the National 
Army. James B. Moody, Jr., formerly 
secretary of the Connecticut associa- 
tion, is now a lieutenant in the Na- 
tional Army. T. Foster Witt, formerly 
secretary of the Richmond association, 
has recently received his commission 
as captain in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. These are but a few of the in- 
stances which have come to the notice 
of the corresponding secretary.” 
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C. H. Crimm Wins 
First Essay Prize 


AGENT INDISPENSABLE FACTOR 
IN NATION’S DEVELOPMENT 


Establishes and Proves Patriotism by 
Aiding in Perpetuating Country’s 
Worthy Institutions 


The life insurance agent is distinctly 
a constructor and conservator of the 
economic interest of a nation. As an 
inculeator of thrift he is a creator of 
means for its building. Such a factor 
is indispensable to a nation’s social, po- 
litical, industrial and scientific devel- 
opment. ‘He, therefore, is essential for 
the growth which produces the highest 
civilization. 

The service which admits of the 
broadest possible help to a nation in 
time of peace or war is that required 
of any vocation. The theme might sug 
gost a change in manner of service in 
a specific time. The time, if unusual, 
should only intensify the life insurance 
agent’s activities and deepen his sense 
of ethical duty. This is plainly his 
position in the crisis brought on ‘by war. 
Patriotic duty is best exemplified in the 
individual by conscientious service in 
whatever niche he is best fitted and can 
do the greatest possible good. 

War cannot ‘be successfully carried 
on without adequate equipment, and it 
cannot be maintained without the 
source being ‘brought to realize the 
necessity of conserving that produced. 
Unusual is the drain on a nation’s re- 
sources when armies have to be as- 
sembled, navies built and both main 
tained. 

Then, too, it is as profoundly import- 
ant that the future of a people coming 
out of such disastrous times be taken 
to account while war is waging as it 
is to consider the successful outcome 
of the conflict. A nation in time of war 
passes through a period of general de- 
pression which needs ‘be offset as 
quickly as possible when peace is ob- 
tained. The constructive service of the 
life insurance agent is a means to this 
end. It must, however, be followed by 
properly given advice on conservation. 
Humanity must be taught frugality— 
the virtue is not inherent. So the more 
energetically the life insurance agent 
pursues his vocation the greater will 
be the wealth saved for re-establish- 
ment when peace is restored; likewise 
greater will be the wealth accumulated 
for use during the continuance of war. 

The reserve basis of most life insur- 
ance companies will legally permit the 
investment of the entire reserve in Lib- 
erty bonds; so the savings invested in 
life insurance will not be diverted from 
service to a nation in time of war, but 
held in a channel more available for 
its use. 


Safeguarding Economical Assets 

In insuring human lives, the life in- 
surance agent is safeguarding the 
country’s greatest economical asset 
against the uncertain contingencies of 
the future; and in so doing is protect- 
ing and keeping in healthful growth the 
welfare and opportunities of the home 
—the unit of the nation. His service 
does not end when a life is insured, but 
a greater obligation he must assume 
when the life insured physically ceases 
to exist. Then he becomes the coun- 
sellor of the dependents and the moral 
requirement imposed as such is far- 
reaching. In time of war this service 
will ‘be in greater need—for not only 
the widows and orphans of average 
times of peace will require help and 
advice, ‘but those of the ones serving 


their country’s call who have passed 
to the Great Beyond will augment this 
cependent army. To serve a worthy 
counsellor to these in time of war will 
be of highest value to a nation’s social, 
political and industrial structure and 
such is the life insurance agent's func- 
tion in the fullest sense of the meaning 
of his vocation. 


Promotes Patriotism 

‘Patriotism not only consists in pro- 
moting one’s country’s welfare, by fire 
and sword, if need be, but by aiding 
in perpetuating its worthy institutions. 
Since among the paramount duties 
of the life insurance agent is to teach 
its citizenry the way to the means for 
the desired end, by more assiduously 
prosecuting his vocation in time of war, 
he serves his countny with as much 
patriotic loyalty as he would serve it 
should he vigorously combat on the fir- 
ing line. Duty, wherever it leads, is the 
watchword of service, so, 


“If I can live 
To make some pale face brighter and 
give 
A second luster to some tear-dimmed 
eye, 
Or e’en impart 
One throb of comfort to an aching 
heart 
Or cheer some way'ward soul in passing 
by: 
If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen. or defend 
The right against a single envious 
stain, 
‘My life though ‘bare 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear 
and fair 
To us on earth, will not have been in 
vain.” 


Agency Management Waste 
(Continued from page 9.) 
pronounced failures and the pronounced 
successes. You have remaining a group 
which subdivides into hopeless and 
promising material. It is upon the lat- 
ter class that a general agent or a com- 
pany may direct attention with the 

greatest hope of profit. 

One of our oldest, best organized 
and most popular companies states that 
the average production of its full-time 
agents is $33,200 a year. It is clear 
that, in the absence of analytical ex- 
planation, this statement would admit 
of several fallacious inferences. 

Disregarding 108 men, who paid for 
less than $10,000 each, and most of 
whom have doubtless abandoned th» 
business, the Pacific Mutual had 261 
full-time agents serving throughout the 
year 1916, with the following results: 


Group. Production. No. Aggregate. 
1 $25,000 and less 87 $1,464,415 
2 25,000 to $50,000 52 1,810,890 
3 560,000 to 100,000 54 3,833,501 
4 100,000 and over 68 10,940,982 


261 $18,049,788 


Here we have practically $18,000,000 
of business paid for by 261 agents, with 
an average production of $69,000. This 
amount is probably exceptionally high, 
but undoubtedly represents the aver- 
age of full-time salesmen more nearly 
than would figures including the busi- 
ness of utter failures. 

Groups 3° and 4, representing fewer 
than half the total number, account for 
more than 80 per cent. of the total 
business, with an average production 
of $121,100. The average in Group 3 is 
upwards of $70,000 and more than the 
general average, which is heavily 
handicapped by the comparatively small 
production of the other two groups. 
Group 1 consists of the hopeless ma- 
terial, Group 3 of the promising, and 
Group 2 is a mixture of these elements. 


Reduction of Field Forces 
Where can a company’s efforts be 
best applied under such conditions? 
Obviously the most profitable direction 
for them is in the endeavor to make 
Group 4 more productive and to carry 


C. M. Kremer Wins 
Second Essay Prize 


HIS VIEW OF AN AGENT’S SERV- 
ICE TO NATION 





Savings of the People One of Chief 
Cogwheels in Nation’s 
Defense 





The life insurance agent is a great 
and indispensable factor in his relation 
to the economic system which in time 
of war is so vital to the best interest 
of a nation, said Charles M. Kremer, of 
Madison, Wis., who won second prize 
in the association’s contest, the topic 
being, “The Service of a Life Insurance 
Agent to a Nation in Time of War.” 

As we study the vast and far-reach- 
ing scope of his efforts in their relation 
to the general welfare and the upbuild- 
ing of the social system, we recognize 
and appreciate the important part 
which he plays in cementing the rock- 
bottom principles of progress and the 
building of a better and more stable 
citizenship. 


If we are to ascertain the true service 
which he renders to a nation in time 
of war, it is necessary that we under- 
stand the exact status of his labor with 
the individual and the correlation of the 
individual with society as a whole, 
which in turn determines the strength 
of a nation. 

The efforts which the life insurance 
agent puts forth are so gigantic in their 
scope, so tremendous in their influence, 
and so overpowering in their combat- 
iveness of those forces which seek to 
undermine society, that it is almost 
impossible to conceive the results ac- 
complished save when we note the bDil- 
lions of dollars which today safeguard 
the American home and business in- 
terests. 


Systematic Thrift 

Life insurance is an institution of 
systematic thrift. The agent, as he 
labors in his field, persuades men to 
protect those dependent upon them. In 
so doing, he encourages and guards the 
thrift of the nation. He shows men 
how to save and provide. He teaches 
the importance of sacrificing luxury and 
occasional pleasure for the possibility 
of need in an uncertain future. Like 
the apostle of old, he goes forth and 
preaches the gospel of preparedness 
against those things over which man- 
kind has no control. In his appeal to 
men, he pictures them helpless and de- 
pendent in old age. He throws upon 
the canvas of their imaginations the 
scene of their dependents helpless in 
penury and want. He urges them with 
the passion of conviction to provide 
against such a contingency while it is 
possible for them to do so. He enters 
the hovels of the poor and the palaces 


into it as many as possible of Group 3. 
The time and money expended upon 
the less productive agents, or at the 
least the 192 (including the 108 flat 
failures) who paid for less than §2,- 
000,000 in the aggregate, could be di- 
verted to this purpose with advantage. 
The men in Group 2 might be allowed 
twelve months to graduate into the 
next class. Whether or not such 
drastic disposition of incompetents is 
adopted, standards of minimum and 
average production should be estab- 
lished as guide-posts and objects of 
endeavor. 

I am convinced that there is no com- 
pany but would gain by a reduction of 
its field force. Fewer men of higher 
calibre would produce more business 
of better quality and at less cost. 


of the rich and unites them in a com- 
mon cause for the economic welfare of 
all concerned. Thus does he urge men 
to save, to provide and to prepare so 
that when the evil days come, the pil- 
lars of society will be strengthened and 
the nation prepared for the bitter trials 
ot conflict. 
Prodigality 

When the tocsin of war sounds and 
the people are brought face to face 
with the grim requirements of military 
rule, then comes the realization of our 
weakness. The people have been too 
wasteful, prodigal, reckless of making 
the most of the abundance which has 
been theirs; indifferent to the dark 
possibility of the future and totally un- 
prepared for the severe strain which 
will be theirs. 


The great demand of the present day 
has been a program of preparedness so 
that in time of war our national de 
fense shall be adequate to defeat the 
enemy. This program embraces the 
all-important idea of a preparedness in 
the industrial life of our nation. It 
embodies the principle which the life 
insurance agent has been preaching for 
decades. It teaches people the value 
of economy, and that is all-important 
if we are to present a strong front to 
the enemy. 

The savings of the people is one of 
the chief cogwheels in the nation’s de- 
fense. It is a well-known fact that the 
expense of war is borne by those in- 
stitutions whose business it is to con- 
serve wealth in its full meaning. The 
capital of a nation is its conserved 
wealth; without it a nation is helpless 
in time of war. The savings of the 
people furnished through institutions 
which have made it possible for them 
to save, and persuaded them to save, 
will be the capital available. 

The conservation of resources, the 
intense practice of economy and the 
preparation which has been made, are 
the requisites of success, and in the 
great struggle in which we are now 
engaged are as important as the troops 
upon the firing line or the ships which 
ride the sea. 


Change of Health Habits 

The nation calls for strong, clean and 
inteiligent young men and it is a well- 
known fact that thousands of them are 
rejected because of physical disability. 
The life insurance agent has taught 
the people not alone the need and the 
value of thrift and provision, but has 
taught them that the great institution 
which he represents can through educa- 
tional effort change their health habits 
even as it has changed their saving 
habits. The teaching of life insurance 
is responsible for a better standard of 
citizenship financially, physically and 
morally. 

The thousands of life insurance 
agents penetrate into every county and 
township of our nation. The lessons of 
thrift, economy and savings are clasp- 
ing the nation closer and closer and 
raising it from the slough of indiffer- 
ence to the solid ground of sane and 
sanitary conditions. When this work 
has been accomplished and the nation 
calls in time of war, a better class of 
men step forward, and if it should be 
their fate not to return, they leave their 
dependents protected, thereby lessening 
the strain on society. 


The public waves no flags and erects 
no monuments for the life insurance 
agent. No parades with martial music 
herald his return from the field, yet in 
the fearful drama being played across 
the water today, his services are as 
important as those who fight amid the 
cannon’s roar; yea, infinitely more so, 
because the work of his heart and 
hands builds instead of destroys, con- 
serves instead of wastes and brings 
the sunshine of happiness and content- 
ment instead of sorrow and bitter tears. 
With willing step, he marches in the 
van of progress with no other purpose 
than to serve his God, his country and 
his fellow man. 
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A New Departure SX. 


Life Insurance Advertising 


HE advertisement reproduced on the right and 
and two others of a similar nature were run in 
three consecutive Sunday editions of a certain 

metropolitan newspaper and brought 1106 Inquiries 
for Booklets and 241 Inquiries for Agencies. The 
actual results were more than satisfactory; many 
applications have been written and many new agency 
contracts have been made with high class men with- 
out previous experience in the life insurance business. 


The ADS occupied such space as to command the 
attention of the readers of the paper, the copy here- 
with presented being a reduced facsimile of the first 
one, They differ from the usual advertising in that, 
instead of being merely educational in their nature 
and intended for publicity purposes only, they contain 
a direct appeal with an undisguised effort to sell 
something. 


They were successful because we had as our text, 
the NATIONAL 5 POINT POLICY. It is unique, 
appeals to the public because of its genuine worth and 
has“‘caught on”as nothing ever before presented. The 
advertisements and design are all copyrighted and 
application filed for registry in the U.S. Patent 
Office as a Trade-Mark. 


Thedesign and name of the NATIONAL 5 POINT 
POLICY cannot be forgotten by anyone who ever 
reads one of these ADS, They are fixed in memory. 
Try it yourself and see if you can forget them. 
National Agents with the help of National advertis- 
ing willnationalize the NATIONAL 5 POINT POLICY. 


We have opportunities for agents everywhere to 
help introduce the NATIONAL 5 POINT POLICY, 
and especially are we in need of 4 experienced 
men to act as District Agents. 


Apply to ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary 


NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. OF U. S. OF A. 


29 So. La Salle St., “eS 


ND now we announce a new form of 
insurance 


. ere 
make this exceptional offer by 
several policies in one—thus giving you the benefit 
of decreased opersting costs. Send 
— for FREE booklet describing 


The Five Points Explained 
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ANew Form Of Insurance 
-Complete Protection! 


We believe the National Five-Point Policy 
offers the maximum of jection at minimum 
cost. It is only by offering in- 
surance on these five points in 
“ ination policy, that we 
are enabled to make such a low 
rate. The rate is 
insured’s 


Weekly income One 

fn 

J ~via of atwenty payment life policy 
(nm some companies—and you are protected on 
FIVE POINTS! By combining eff points in one 
policy, costs are reduced. You get the benefit. 


An Old Reliable Company 


The National Life Insurance Company of 
of the Cinleod Sostve ot America has been estab- 


; ec 6 
eral hundred insurance com- 
panies in America, it is 32nd in 
ec. It has nearly one hun- |S, 
‘ed millions of insurance in 
force. (towns its own building. 
It operates only in the United 
States. lt issues all forms of 
life insurance, but the new } 
National Five-Point Policy is | 


~ Home Offices, 
Quen Nationa Life 
F. Briss, 35 be Sane 
. rest, Chhenee. 


te learning ebout the 

@ shall be giad to senda 

of this Booklet to you by maii—prepaid. Please 
pon. No obligstion whatever. 


Send this Coupon for Free Booklet 


FREE BOOKLET COUPON 
Nationa! Life Ins. Ca of the U.S. A, 
Dept. A, 29 South La Salle St. 
‘Chicago, Hit 








Without aay obligetion whatever please send 
mes copy of your booklet describing the new 
Notions! Five-Poist Policy. 
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How Some Sales 
Managers Train 





PENN MUTUAL STARTS WITH 
AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN 





“Majority of Men Must Be Sold Their 
Life Work,” Says C. W. Wilson— 
E. A. Woods’ Report 


Edward A. Woods read the conven- 
tion a number of letters he had re- 
ecived from executives about training 
of agents. Some of them follow: 


K. A. Luther, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“When 1 start new agents to work, 
I have them dig around for a while, 
giving them a certain line of people 
to see. Then I go with them and dur- 
ing the first few months ask two or 
three of my best agents to assist at 
different times in helping them in a 
day’s canvass. My men do this without 
pay or compensation of any sort from 
me with the exception that I always 
pay their expense. I ‘believe this 
breeds in them a desire to help others. 
They get the spirit of doing something 
for someone else, and it makes their 
business better and their lives worth 
more to themselves.” 


Wm. H. Kingsley, Philadelphia 

“We take young men who have been 
brought to the belief that the soliciting 
of life insurance is a most honorable 
occupation and productive of greater 
results than the ordinary vocation to 
which entrance is available and our ge- 
lected young men are given a course 
of study under the superintendent of 
agents, which is intended to be inform- 
ative of various forms of policies and 
the general subject, purposes and 
achievements of life insurance. With 
this groundwork performed, the adapt- 
ability of the young man in what might 
be termed his ‘approach work’ is care- 
fully studied and effort is made to lead 
him in the direction of interesting pros- 
pects. ‘We then send these young men 
in company with well-seasoned agents 
to bring them in contact with cases that 
are being written and acquire familiar- 
ity with the methods employed by those 
who have been eminently successful. 

“We try to teach them not to be 
afraid to join a prospect in thinking in 
big figures; when to recognize the nat- 
ural end of an interview; how to pre- 
sent the subject without intrusion or 
persistence to the point of annoyance; 
and when we have satisfied ourselves 
that a young man is reasonably well 
equipped in these particulars, we supply 
him, if possible, with ‘leads,’ requiring 
him to report the result of interviews, 
and if necessary joining another agent 
with him in his initial efforts. The 
friendly spirit of co-operation between 
all of the members of this particular 
agency is such that this service is will- 
ingly and freely rendered without di- 
vision of commission or obligation of 
any nature, and the whole system has 
worked splendidly to the advantage of 
those who practice it and of the com- 
pany. During about eight months of 
the year we have a class in insurance 
attendance in which is open to anybody. 
The first Monday of each month our 
agents come together for a meeting and 
much expérience that has been gath- 
ered in the interval since the preceding 
meeting is disseminated with good re- 
sults.” 


W. H. Wood, Memphis, Tenn. 
“In all instances we educate our men 


long before we ever make contracts 


with them. My theory has always been 
that ‘before a man could become a suc- 


cessful life insurance salesman, he must 
be converted to the value of life insur- 
ance and understand what life insur- 
ance is and does. 

“For a great many years we have 
had a mailing list of prospective agents. 
This list is made up of ‘top-notchers’ 
among the different professions and 
businesses. (\We keep in touch with 
these prospects like.a good agent keeps 
in touch with his prospects, every week 
mailing them something on life insur- 
ance. One of our best producers was 
on our mailing list for five years. He 
was a success from the beginning. 
This system has enabled us, in a small 
way, to develop a business in fifty 
counties from $1,500,000 paid in for 
1907 to $3,000,000 paid for to date this 
year. 

“After a man has made a contract, 
we turn over to that man our supplies, 
with full instructions and several let- 
ters, explaining the different forms of 
contracts, and also information as to 
how to get at a man—how to present 
a policy contract. With these supplies 
we enclose a list of catch questions. 
After the man has answered these ques- 
tions satisfactorily, if he is living in 
the city, we then take him in hand and 
keep him under our close observation 
for a year. If he lives in the country, 
instructors, or agents, are sent to as- 
sist in his education. We not only do 
that with our country agents, but they 
are invited here once a month in pairs, 
and a day is put in with them talking 
life insurance. We use the catch ques- 
tions to see just how much interest the 
man is taking in studying life insur- 
ance. If, after the man has had our 
questions for three or four days, and 
is not able to answer them satisfactor- 
ily, there is but one conclusion and that 
is that the man is not sufficiently inter- 
ested in the work to dig out the infor- 
mation which he ought to have. We 
have been working along these lines 
for more than twenty iyears.” 


W. S. Weld, Pittsfield, Mass. 

“We have secured the most satisfac- 
tory results by the training of young 
men in the home office, giving them ex- 
perience in the actuary, accounting, 
policy, loan and other departments so 
that they may know of home office re- 
quirements when they get into the field. 

“Those who have made the most 
marked success have been those who 
have had training in schools of business 
administration.” 


L. H. Andrews, New York, N. Y. 

“The men that we feel are exception- 
ally high-grade are generally sent to 
the home office by us to be trained and 
then, of course, when they return, I 
keep a very close eye on them, going 
over their interviews with them every 
day. The men that we do not feel are 
especially high-grade are instructed here 
through the correspondence course and 


they also come under very close super- 
vision when they go out into the field. 

“All new men make out a daily report 
showing the hours worked, number of 
interviews and calls, and number of first 
calls. They also make out a slip giving 
the name of every man they have seen 
and report to me early the next morn- 
ing and I go over with them the inter- 
views that they have actually had out 
of the list that they called on.” 


Creede W. Wilson, Richmond, Va. 

“Long ago I learned that in a major- 
ity of cases the men worth while in 
the profession had to be sold their life- 
work just as I used to sell a policy. 
I further learned that very few good 
life insurance men were secured from 


Convention Endorses 
“ Association News” 


ADOPTS TWO IMPORTANT RESO- 
LUTIONS 


That of C. J. Edwards Urging Co-opera- 
tion With Warfield Association 
is One of Those Passed 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Wednesday— 
The executive committee passed the 
following resolutions: 
“Whereas, the character of service 
which the ‘Life 


rendering life insurance as an institu- 


Association News’ is 


tion is in a degree based upon the non- 
partisan conduct of its editorial and 
news columns, and its entire freedom 
from controversy with other insurance 
publications, resolved that, the policy 
of the management and editing of the 
‘News’ in such respects be approved 
and that the same be adopted as the 
future policy of the publication where- 
by the association may at all times be 
free from the embarrassments and lack 
of co-operative feeling between under- 
writing interests.” 


other companies, simply because a man 
who was successful and well placed, as 
a rule, simply could not afford to put 
behind him his renewal account and 
his clientele built up through years of 
hard, clean work. Therefore, I made 
a careful. study as to where I could 
most reasonably find a field whence I 
might draw men into the life insurance 
business. And it must be remembered 
that these fields must needs be limited 
because they should furnish a good 
groundwork upon which to base the 
foundation of a life insurance career. 

“After long and careful analysis by 
methods of my own, I found two fields 
of endeavor from which I am, at the 
present time, making all my recruits. 
These men I am reaching through care- 
fully prepared advertisements inserted 
in that paper having the best circula- 
tion in that section where I desire to 
secure a man. These advertisements 
do not state that our business is that 
of life insurance because there are a 
lot of good men who are convinced that 
they ‘could never sell life insurance.’ 
I do regret that it is necessary to veil 
our advertisements in this way, but un- 
fortunately it is so. 

“I find these advertisements are mak- 
ing good. We get in touch with big 
caliber men and I make it a point to 
write no letters, but to see them and 
‘sell them a career.’ The percentage of 
sales is small but you can readily see 
that one sale a month does the work if 
1 can get a hundred thousand dollar 
producer.” 


Orville Thorp, Dallas, Texas 


“We adopted the method of getting 
a number of special field instructors 
who were good, live insurance salesmen 
to spend from one to three weeks, and 
sometimes longer with new agents, 
training them to sell life insurance; but 
pefore that work is done we do some 
preparatory work from this office. 

“This preparatory work takes from one 
to three months to complete. The New 
York School of Insurance is putting out 
a course of instruction in twelve big 


Protect Small Investors 

The following resolution offered by 
Chas. Jerome Edwards was adopted: 

“Whereas, the fundamental interest 
of every patron of life insurance, as of 
every depositor, and person of thrift, 
is predicated upon the safety and se- 
curity of the ultimate investment of 
such funds and, whereas, the trustee- 
Ship of such funds necessarily leads to 
their aggregate investment in the se- 
curities of railroads and other indus- 
trial values in addition to municipal 
and State bonds, mortgages, etc., and 
whereas, it is of the utmost importance 
that the vast interests of such multt- 
tude of small investors and provident 
savers shall be safeguarded beyond 
question, and at all times, whereas, the 
recent formation of an association for 
the purpose of protecting the interests 
of such owners of railroad securities 
under the leadership of S. Davies War- 
field, of Baltimore, affords to every 
depositor in banks and holder of a life 
insurance policy a voice and influence 
in matters affecting their savings and 
welfare, be it resolved, that we recom- 
mend to all constitutent associations 
of this convention that they secure the 
co-operation of their members of every 
life insurance policyholder in aiding 
the efforts of such association in safe 
guarding the welfare of their payments.” 


lessons on the Science and Art of Sell- 
ing Life Insurance. We have found this 
course very helpful. When I make a 
new contract, the first thing I do, even 
if the agent is an old insurance man, 
is to place this course of instruction in 
his hands and insist upon his mastering 
the same. The school then submits an 
examination of fifty questions, which 
is handled through our office. The an- 
swers to these questions come in from 
the agent to my office and we have an 
opportunity of checking the examina- 
tion. Frequently we detect errors in 
the examination report, which we know 
will not get by the school because they 
are not correct. In such cases we send 
the reports back to the agents with such 
suggestions as we can offer, giving them 
an opportunity to rewrite their examin- 
ation report. The report is then sent 
to the school, and, if satisfactory, the 
school issues a diploma and forwards 
same to the agent through our office. 
In delivering this diploma to the agent, 
we have an opportunity of encouraging 
and boosting the agent by correspond 
ence. 

“This course of study, when com 
pleted, gives the agent some good foun- 
dation work, and we then ‘begin the 
active work of selling life insurance 
We get one of our instructors to call 
on this man and spend from a week to 
three weeks and sometimes longer, de 
pending on the individual, during which 
time the instructor and agent work to 
gether. 

“The subject of life insurance is an 
old one and after being in the business 
for a while there is sometimes a ten- 
dency on the part of the agent to get 
stale on the subject. It is the policy 
of this office in our correspondence work 
to keep the subject of life insurance be- 
fore the salesman every day as a brand- 
new, live, wideawake proposition. I 
watch the newspapers for editorials— 
our big periodicals for strong editorials, 
for discussions on economics and social 
questions, and to the best of my ability 
I keep before our agents life insurance 
as a live, constructive force, which is 
and will do as much or probably more 
than any other one agency in our pres- 
ent civilization for the proper solving 
of the great economic and social prob- 
lems of our modern social life.” 
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Report of President 


John Newton Russell 
(Continued from page 5.) 


vents my giving suggestions for over- 
coming this state of affairs, but I hope 
the discussions during the session given 
over to “Association Building’ will 
bring out many effective plans. 

The prosperity of a local association 
depends largely upon the earnestness 
and efficiency of its secretary. I be 
lieve that one of the surest ways of 
maintaining the stability of an asso- 
ciation and guaranteeing more rapid 
growth is for it to employ a regular 
paid secretary‘manager. If necessary, 
annual dues should be increased to 
ineet the additional expense. With such 
a paid official the character and at- 
tractiveness of the meet'ngs should im- 
prove to such an extent that the regu- 
lar attendance would materially in- 
crease, resulting in decreased lapsation 
~a most desirable condition with most 
of the associations. The system is prov- 
ing successful with all of the associa- 
tions which have adopted it. 

It is quite natural that agency man- 
agers or general agents should take a 
deep interest in association work and 
that generally they are looked to for 
the association’s permanent success 
and especially in defraying the major 
part of the expenses. I recommend, 
therefore, the organization of a man- 
agers’ luncheon club, in every associa- 
tion of fifty or more members. By 
meeting semi-monthly at luncheon the 
managers and general agents soon learn 
to respect each other, to co-operate in 
their efforts in numerous ways for the 
betterment of life underwriting in their 
respective association territories. 

I am more than pleased in congrat- 
ulating the Minneapolis association up- 
on its adoption of a code of ethics. 
The subject of ethics is to ‘be discussed 
by this convention, and I dare say will 
result in the adoption of a standard 


code as a guide or basis for each asso- 
ciation to be governed by in adopting 
one of its own. This is a great step in 
the right direction—toward golden rule 
methods in field work. 


The Need of Advisors 

Based upon my experience during the 
past year is a conviction of the desir- 
ability of advisors or aids to the presi- 
dent in different sections of the country. 
It should be their duty to supervise 
their respective districts, co-operating 
with all of the active agencies of the 
national association in forwarding the 
general good of the institution, but par- 
ticularly in the organization of new as- 
sociations, and extending to them all 
possible assistance, and increasing the 
membership of the older ones. I there- 
fore, recommend an amendment to our 
laws ‘providing for State vice-presidents 
or a suitable number of district gover- 
nors to be appointed by the president. 


! have been especially interested in 
the proposed “Qualification Law” as 
endorsed and fornwarded by the legis- 
lative committee. Chairman Henry 
Powell has done valiant work, giving 
much of his time in his efforts in be- 
half of the task assigned to him. This 
proposed legislation has been adopted 
almost wholly in Wisconsin, partially 
in California and in a less modified form 
in a few other States. The good work 
thus inaugurated must be prosecuted 
until accepted ‘by all the States. With 
a universal law as proposed by this bill, 
the life insurance broker will become 
extinct. May the day soon come when 
only fullttime, carefully selected and 
officially approved men and women will 
be permitted to engage in our business. 
Then may we expect and demand of the 
public recognition of our profession, 
placing it upon a level with law and 
medicine and kindred professions, 
where we know it should be. 


Without proper legislation, it is doubt- 
ful if such a desirable condition will 


ever be reached, just as without exact- 
ing laws rebating and twisting would 
never have been curbed as it is today. 


[ am advised that the committee ap- 
pointed to consider our emblem or mot- 
to, “The Greatest Thing in the World,” 
is to report favorably upon retaining it, 
being unable to find a more suitable 
one. it is justly claimed that love is 
the greatest thing in the world, and in 
this I thoroughly agree, but what, pray, 
is back of life insurance ‘but love—love 
of family, love of business. love of self 
—a desire for protection in old age? 


This reminds me of the desirability 
of every agent having an imprint of 
this emblem upon his card and of every 
agency having it upon its letter heads. 
In fact, it should be used upon our 
agency publications and  advertise- 
ments, that the public may become fam- 
iliar with it and its meaning. 


The Association Emblem 


The association button should be 
worn in a conspicuous place by every 
association member. Comment is un- 
necessary. I hope every member pres- 
ent who has not purchased a button 
will do so—from the secretary—before 
he returns home. Wear it and you will 
be surprised at the interrogations it 
will cause, frequently leading up to a 
discussion and possibly a sale. 

I have purposely refrained in this 
report from indulging in any comment 
upon tie jwar, nor has your program 
committee provided for any special ses- 
sion or hour for its discussion as has 
been suggested. I dare say we are a 
unit in our loyalty and our wishes and 
ideals for our beloved country. In our 
respective cities, offices and homes, we 
should do our share for liberty, but we 
are at this convention to attend to our 
convention “business as usual.” 

In the sale of Liberty ‘bonds life un- 
derwriters of the country did their bit 
in a most creditable manner proving 


their ability as real salesmen. Under 


the strong leadership of Vice-President 


Lawrence Priddy, the bond sales 
amounted to $30,000,000, and, including 
the ‘$68,000,000 purchased by the life in- 
surance companies, the total amounted 
to $98,000,000. 

it has also been suggested that at 
this convention we should discuss the 
much talked of “war clause” as con- 
tained in the life insurance policies of 
the day. This, however, I believe is 
a matter to be decided by the com- 
panies. Discussion of the subject might 
rightly ‘be indulged in by the American 
Life Convention and the Presidents’ 
Association; this is also true of the 
proposed so-called government insur- 
ance, 

‘We are here with the hope that 
through increased acquaintance, affilia- 
tion and co-operation with one another, 
we may ‘become more enthusiastic, more 
ethical. more loyal and more efficient 
in our support of the great cause of 
true life insurance. 

I would, indeed, be umgratful did I 
not express most earnestly my pro- 
found ‘appreciation for the uniform 
courtesy and loyal co-operation ren- 
dered me by the officials and commit- 
tee chairmen whenever there seemed 
to be an opportunity for service. 

In delivering the guiding reins to my 
successor at the close of this conven- 
tion, I will bid farewell to a year that 
shall be cherished in my memory as 
the busiest year of my life, as one of 
happy experiences and of appreciated 
friendships formed through affiliation 
with many earnest co-workers in our ef- 
forts for the advancement of the “great- 
est thing in the world.” 

Harmony seems to have been the un- 
conscious keynote of the executive com- 
mittee. ‘In fact, the entire association 
year stands out boldly for its lack of 
discord in any of the branches of our 
acsociation work. 
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“One Application Weekly” Program 
Proves Too Slow for This Convention 


McCann, of Bay City, Mich., Wrote 56 Applications During August, 
But Wouldn’t Talk About It—Finds It Easy to See Prospects, 
and Has the Town Plastered With Policies—“See, Sell and 
Serve,” Larsen’s Slogan—Other Good Pointers. 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

One subject for discussion this after- 
noon was “Securing One Application 
Weekly Instead of Monthly,” but this 
did not satisfy the Convention. 

It was too small potatoes. Charles 
J. Edwards said that there ‘was a man 
present who had written fifty-six appli- 
cations during the month of August and 
he wanted him to tell how he did it. 
The man was Henry C. McCann, of Bay 
City, Mich. 

McCann’s Record Told 

The Convention called upon Mr. Mc- 
Cann, but he refused to speak, saying 
that talking, except to prospects, was 
not in his line. However, Senator Ham- 
ilton, president of the Federal Life, of 
Chicago, which McCann represents, 
said that he ‘would say something about 
McCann’s work, and he began by call- 
ing attention to the fact that McCann 
had already qualified for the Federal 
Life’s ‘$100,000 Club, although the year 
started as recentiy as August 1. 

Gets Actuary to Help 

The Bay City man, said Senator Ham- 
ilton, can see a prospect for life insur- 
ance about as easily as anyone he has 
ever met, and once having seen him 
he writes him. Once the actuary of the 
Federal Life had gone over to Bay City 
at McCann’s request in order to ex- 
plain a policy and while there took a 
ride about the city. 

In a radius of a mile McCann had a 
large number of policies. Jt seemed 
almost as if there were policyholders 
in every third or fourth house. Many 
were members of the same family as 
McCann has had great success working 
with old policyholders and getting leads 
from them. 

Im the sixteen years he has been with 
the Federal Life, he has written more 
insurance and seen more men every 








year. He believes that every man who 
needs insurance should get it, and does 
his share in having that result accom- 
plished so far as his city is concerned. 

A. C. Larsen, Wisconsin, said that 
the slogan of his agency was, “See, 
Sell and Serve. You can’t ‘write with- 
out seeing people. You can’t see peo- 
ple without writing.” 


Big Results Out of Small Territory 

M. M. Deming, Iowa, said he repre- 
sented a district where policies are 
emall and although there has never 
been a policy for more than $10,060 
coming through his agency it piles up 
a total of $1,250,000 a year. Any agent 
who can’t sell more than one policy a 
‘week can’t succeed with him. When 
a man starts he tells him that it is ne- 
cessary to sell at least four or five pol- 
icies a week, and his men work hard 
and do it. 

Sees Three Every Morning 

(Boling Sibley, Memphis, told of the 
success Of a man who sees three men 
every morning and two every after- 
noon. 
$7,000 or $8,000 a tyear. 

Fred M. Wheaton, of Baltimore, de- 
clared that what makes a man success- 
ful is the ‘will to write insurance. Once 
he willed that -he would write $1,000,000, 
he did it. On another occasion he de- 
cided to write $30,000 a month. In this 
also he was successful. 


Advice For Green Men 

(Manager Darby, of Baltimore, said 
that when he gave advice to green men 
with latent abilities he told them to 
remember three things: Find the peo- 
ple, ‘be brief and get the doctor. One 
man after being told this, and without 
any knowledge of insurance, wrote for- 
ty-four applications in thirty-two days 
and until he joined the army recently 
was on his way to a most successful 
insurance career. 


Women Hold the Platform; Tell Their 
Experiences in Soliciting Business 


Life Insurance Attracts Best Type of Women, Says Miss Cowick, of 
Boston—Here They Get a Square Deal—How They Work and 
What They Make—Mrs. Fithian Presides, With Good Talks by 
Anna Ketensky, Clara D. Knight and Others. 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

The Conventioned turned the session 
today over to Mrs. Cora Fithian, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, and 
there ‘were half-a-dozen good talks from 
women agents. Anybody who says that 
women have no sense of humor must 
be mistaken, because all the talks were 
bright. 


What One Women’s Department Has 
Done 

Mrs. Fithian called upon Leonova M. 

Cowick, president of the New England 


Women’s Congress of Life Underwrit- 
ers, to start the ball rolling. Miss 
Cowick, who is manager of the women’s 
department of the Mutual Life at Bos- 
ton, has been 18 years in the business. 
There she made friends with the out- 
side public, never dreaming that she 
was to become an insurance woman. 
When the opportunity came to go in 
the field the friends came home to roost 
and they have been helping her ever 
since. 

There are thirty women in her de- 
partment. They are of all ages, but 
Miss Cowick prefers them over thirty. 


He has no difficulty in making ~ 


When over thirty they have had the 
more extended experience in the world 
which helps them to meet conditions 
as they find them and to be more re- 
sourceful. The department has been 
so successful that she said she wished 
that more ‘women’s departments were 
established. On her department $400,- 
000 of ‘business has been written so far 
this year. 

“But that is not much to you men, 
I suppose,” she ruminated. “On the 
train coming down I noticed that none 
of the life insurance men on board had 
written less than a million.” 


The Agent With Social Position 

Miss Cowick said she believed in 
what she was selling with all her spirit 
and conviction; and having that belief 
she could communicate it to others. 
She said that life insurance attracted 
the best types of women, but she had 
had some rather interesting experi- 
ences in finding women ‘who sell life 
insurance. One day a girl of fine fam- 
ily was talking ‘with her about joining 
the agency. Finally, she said: “But 
what about my social position?” 

Miss Cowick asked her if she thought 
more of her social position or of the 
money there was in it and the chance 
to serve humanity. “If the latter, then 


forget your social position,” she ad- 
vised. 
This woman afterwards became a 


successful agent. 


“Keep on the Go” 

Another interesting story told by 
Miss Cowick ‘was of insuring a famous 
actress’ “husband.” This woman, a 
movie star, making $40,000 a year or 
more, took out the policy for her hus- 
band and pays the premiums; so Miss 
Cowick’s advice to agents is to keep 
on the go. The more people you see 
the more you insure. 

Former School Teacher’s Viewpoint 

Clara D. Knight, of Fargo, N. D., was 
a school teacher, she said. She looked 
ahead and saw that if she continued 
teaching school for the rest of her life 
she would not be far ahead in this 
world’s goods. So she resigned in or- 
der to sell insurance. Now she often 


makes more in a month than she for- 
merly made in a year. 
She said that life insurance is one 


business ‘where a woman gets a square 
deal. She has just the same contract 
a man has, and if she conducts herself 
properly and is successful, she is treat- 
ed like a queen. A woman who is a 
self-starter, with the grit and deter 
mination necessary for use as a shock 
absorber, will find that her possibilities 
are equal to if not greater than a man’s. 
Men Versus Women as Prospects 
She says she can ‘write a woman 
easier than a man can and there are 


some men whom she finds easier to 
write than men do. 
In discussing her experiences with 


women thinking of joining the agency 
she says she frequently meets women 
who say: “I would certainly give up if 
a man turned me down.” This led 
Mrs. Knight to say: 
“Of course, that 
would give up.” 
Continuing, she declared that life in- 
surance is no profession for a jelly-fish, 
but for a woman who wants to succeed 
and who has the ability there is no busi- 


sort of a person 


ness half so worth entering. The sky’s 
the limit. 
What One Woman Has Done 

Miss Anna Ketensky, Aetna Life, Cal- 
ifornia, said: 

“T ‘would like to speak of one woman 
in the life insurance field. I have been 
in the business some time and I have 
found it sufficiently remunerative not 
only to pay my own living expenses, 
buy a Liberty bond, invest in California 
oil stock and to have a savings account, 
which 1 have promised my manager will 
report one-tenth of my earnings. 

“I have also paid my own expenses to 
the National Conventions each wear, 
where I have received inspiration and 
help, making the trips worth while. 

Works Through Introductions 

“I most sincerely believe with the 
speaker that our mission should be to 
elevate both ‘business and moral stand- 
ards. ‘Ninety-five per cent of my work 
is done through introduction, either ver- 
bal or letter, and I receive the most 
respectful attention. Consequently, I 
am always certain of an interview. 

“The beautiful feature of the work 
is that your time is your own, and takes 
‘you out in the open air, and I feel that 
if I had no other reason for thankful- 
ness, I would have for the splendid 
health I have gained. I was a semi-in- 
valid when I entered the field, but since 
then I can truthfully say: ‘Look at me 
now!’” 

And Miss Ketensky is good to look 
upon. 





Secretary Lane Presents War 
Issues in Stirring Appeal 
(Continued from page 1) 
dian” figures that 9,000,000 have been 
killed. 

America knew exactly what it was 
facing and if the present army of more 
than 1,000,000 men is wiped out, this 
country will keep on raising other mil- 
lions, until victory is won. 


Why New Bonds Will Sell 

Secretary Lane said that Lloyd 
George had gone as far as was to be 
expected of a Premier when he said 
that America had+never lost a war, but 
added that we can go a little farther 
and add that America has never gone 
into a ‘war unless it believed it had 
right on its side and had always tri- 
um phed. 

im outlining reasons why the people 
should and would buy the new bond 
issue he said that the war is costing 
$100,000,000 a day. A great army has 
been raised in which the multimillion- 
aire and his chauffeur, the lawyer and 
his bootblack, are fighting side by side. 


‘The ibest blood in the nation is being 


offered for sacrifice. It is therefore the 
duty of those who remain behind to 
make the sacrifices they can which 
will result in all the nation doing its 
best. 

A Time to Test Our Loyalty 

The Secretary said that in buying 
these bonds the people of the nation 
were not giving a gift or largesse to 
the Government but were taking a mort- 
gage on the Government. 

Secretary Lane explained the pa- 
tience with which America had entered 
the war and declared that the trouble 
‘with Germany was that she is not using 
Twentieth Century rules in playing the 
Twentieth Century game. 
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Income Insurance Has Prominent 
Place in Wednesday’s Discussion 


C. W. Scovel Wins Prize Offered by President for Best Three 
Minute Talk, But He Donates it to Red Cross—Orville Thorpe 
Outlines Contingent Estate Plan, and Agents Are Greatly Inter- 
ested—C. J. Mac Murdo Shows “If” in Insurance. 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Wednesday— 

The afternoon session of Wednesday 
was known as “Field Men's Day.” Wil- 
son ‘Williams, of (New Orleans, was in 
the chair. Chief interest centered in 
the general discussion the “Best 
Method of Presenting Monthly Income 
Insurance.” There was a cash prize 
offered by the president of $5 for the 
pest talk. All talks were to be limited 
to three minutes. 

Scovel Passes Time Limit But Wins 

Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburgh, 
won the $5 prize for the best talk of 
three minutes on monthly income and 
then refused to take the gold piece, 
saying that he had not only exceeded 
the time limit, but that he did not be- 
lieve the old war horses of the Asso- 
ciation should participate in this discus- 
sion. It was finally decided to give the 
money to the New Orleans Red Cross. 

How Income Piles Up 

(Mr. Scovel’s talk was an illustrated 
example of how monthly income piles 
He took the case of a man whose 
The pol- 
He 
of 


of 


up. 
policy is payable to a parent. 
icyholder dies, say, at age thirty. 
showed what the monthly income 
$50, for instance, would amount to when 
the parent was sixty, when sixty-five, 
when seventy, when eighty, and when 
ninety; and illustrate that ninety 
was not an exaggeration, he said that 
one of his own parents had lived longer 
than that. 
Absurd—To Sell Other Forms 

Mr. Scovel declared that the agent 
in selling the policy should always talk 
monthly income; shoukd show how long 
the monthly payments will keep up; 
he should always visualize. In fact, he 
declared that it is absurd to sell insur- 
ance which settles for a lump sum. He 
said that the minds in the 
country have studied the question and 
have come to the conclusion’ that 
monthly income plan is the only proper 
way to make settlement under a life 
insurance policy. 

Lights Flashed on Talkers 

The three minute talkers were shown 
red and white electric lights so that 
they would not exceed their time. If 
they talked too long the red light would 
be flashed on them. “War Horse” 
Scovel got the red light, but he did not 
stop until he was finished. 

The first entry in the discussion was 
Orville Thorpe, Kansas City Life, Dal- 
He took the case of a man 
married. He said to a 
young ‘woman, “With all my worldly 
goods 1 thee endow.” He is worth 
$100,000. He is thirty-two years old; 
makes $3,000 a year above his ex- 
penses. This man represents an ac- 


to 


greatest 


las, Texas. 
who has just 


cumulated estate of $100,000; a contin- 
gent estate of $125,000. 
Contingent Estate Interests Agents 
The life insurance agent is not in- 


terested in the accumulated estate, but 
he is vitally interested in the contin- 
gent estate and that is what must be 
protected, and the best protection af- 
forded for it is monthly income insur- 
ance. .“It would be nothing less than 
business suicide for a man so situated 
to take $100,000 insurance and then see 
that this amount should ‘be paid over 
to her when he dies,” he said. “He 
should ‘buy monthly income insurance.” 


The Vital “If” in Insurance 
C. J. ‘Mac Murdo, New England Mu- 
tual, (New Orleans, made the following 
point among others in his talk: 


The ever present “If” in life makes 


life insurance essential to every man, 
particularly to one with a family. 

‘He will support his family “If” he 
lives, 

He will pay off the mortgage “If” 
good health continues. 

‘He will provide for the children’s 
education “If” ‘his business ventures 
succeed, 

He will be independent in old age 


“If” his plans are uninterrupted by ac- 
cident or injury. 
Life Annuity Popular Contract 
These and many more contingencies 
emphasize the present need of certain 
provision against the disappointments 
and misfortunes which veil the future. 
Evidence is not wanting that the best- 
laid plans are liable to miscarry, and 
this fact is daily popularizing a form 
of protection known as life annuity. 


Makes Income Certain 

The great danger in leaving an es- 
tate is that somebody else must handle 
the money for the benefit of those left 
behind. It often happens through un- 
wise investment of the principal, and 
although a man might die, leaving for 
his wife or daughter a good business 
or gilt-edge securities, the income may 
be cut off or reduced at a time when 
they can least afford it. With life an- 
nuity the income provided is exempt 
by law from the claims of creditors. 
The income provided is also exempt 
from the claims of the inheritance or 
of the income tax. 

Provides Independent Estate 

The object of these annuities is to 
make a life provision for the beneficiary 
independent of any other estate that 
may be left. 

Future Comfort Cannot Be Defeated 

It should be remembered that the true 
conception of insurance is not to in- 
crease an estate, but to create a sep- 
arate estate free from the contingen- 
cies and risks surrounding all other 
business ventures. It is a sure anchor 
to a property interest, and even if there 
is other insurance payable in one sum 
by unfortunate investment, either on 
the part of the policyholder or his 
family and the family is ever deprived 
of the other funds designed for their 
support, this document can still be de- 
pended upon and the desire to provide 
for future comfort of dependents can- 
not ‘be defeated under its terme. 


Gov. Pleasant 
Speaks at Banquet 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

The 
The ‘banquet to-night of the National 


Association was addressed by Governor 
Pleasant, who made a patriotic address. 


(Special to Eastern Underwriter) 


The other speakers were former presi- 
dents of the Association. 

(Charles J. Edwards said he wanted to 
take advantage of the occasion to make 
a few emphatic remarks about the per- 
sonnel and standards of the National 
Association. He said that he favors a 
code of ethics and always has, and that 
there was nothing novel about the idea. 

There was no reason, he said, why 
there should be any particular legisla- 
tion to keep the agent in the straight 
and narrow path, because in his opinion 
that was the roadway that the agent is 
walking and has been for some time. 

He said that he did not believe a sin- 
gle member of the association was in 
it for personal gain, but rather because 
he knew and appreciated the service 
the Association was doing for the good 
of life insurance, and he felt sure the 
leaders were entirely unselfish. 

He called attention to the heavy per- 
sonal expense of being an officer of the 
Association, particularly being presi- 
dent. 

(While every one knew to whom Mr. 
Edwards was referring he did not men- 
tion any name. (Mr. Edwards then rap- 
idly sketched the different activities of 
the Association from the beginning and 
declared that it was responsible for 
the elimination of undesirable competi- 
tion and for protection of agents in va- 
rious ‘ways. 

He closed ‘with an eulogy of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention companies, saying 
they had brought the message of insur- 
ance to many places where it would not 
otherwise have been heard. Seated 
near him were President Seay, of the 
American ‘Life Convention, and Former 
President Coffin. 

‘Henry J. Powell made a talk, the key- 
note of which was that the agency 
forces of the country should do their 
part in keeping life insurance going. 

This was also the keynote of an ad- 
dress made by Edward A. Woods. 

J. Newton Russell was toastmaster. 
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Miss Ketensky Wins Prize for 
Closing Talk; Handling Hardest Type 


How “Prejudiced” Prospect Finally Succumbed After Rebuffing 


Many 


Agents—Novel Approach Opened the Way—Fitting 


Insurance to the Merchants’ Needs—The Man Who Didn’t Want 
Any More—Grasping Little Opportunities—Ben Thorp, W. L. 
Tougas, Mark Braun and Others Heard. 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

Once again a woman has walked 
away with the prize for the best clos- 
ing talk made at a convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. This time it is Miss Anna Keten- 
sky, Aetna Life, who comes from the 
coast each year to attend the Conven- 
tion. Miss Ketensky won the prize by 
telling how she insured an old grouch 
in California, named Shields, who at 
one time owned a livery stable and later 
opened a garage. 


The Man Who Couldn’t Be Insured 

At his door was a sign reading that 
life insurance agents were not welcome, 
and the word had been passed in the 
insurance district that it was no use 
seeing him as all he did ‘with a new in- 
surance agent was to poke fun at him. 
Nevertheless, Miss Ketensky decided to 
take a chance and after bearding the 
lion in his den, she struck boldly out 
and asked him if he was insured, if he 
was married and how many children he 
had. There was a boy and a girl. 

She began to ask other questions but 
the prospect stopped her, saying that 
he objected to having his personal af- 
fairs further pried into. 

“All right,” said Miss Ketensky, “if 
you will not become interested in insur- 
ance, maybe you will go out for an au- 
tomobile ride with me. Understand, it 
is not a joy ride, but there’s something 
in this town I ‘want to show you” 


How She Made an Opening 

It was the first time that such an 
invitation, by a woman, had been given 
to Shields, and more curious than any- 
thing else, he accepted. 

On the following day they started out. 
After touring the residence sections 
they entered the suburbs and finally 
stopped in front of a red brick building. 
“Let us get out,” said the agent. It was 
the onphan asylum. By this time 
Shields was game and stuck it through. 
The matron was introduced to him and 
some of the children were passed in 
review. 

This was a cue to Miss Ketensky to 
make the following speech: “Every 
month a woman comes to my office in 
going the rounds of the city and col- 
lects one dollar for this asylum. Who 
knows what children those dollars are 
supporting, or what children they may 
support. You may not always have 
money. You may even lose everything 
you have. Maybe it will be your chil- 
dren that those dollars ‘will be helping 
to support some day. Don’t you think 
you should place those children out of 
reach of the orphan asylum?” 

Shields bought the policy. 


Merchant Saw His Need 
Ben Thorp, of Dallas, Texas, told a 
story of insuring a cold-hearted indi- 


vidual who had no use for a life insur- 
ance man. This fellow was a merchant 
who had decided to open a branch store 
in which he was buying about $25,000 
worth of merchandise. 

The store 'was to be managed by a 
young man with considerable e¢xperi- 
ence, much ability, but no money. This 
merchant had served notice on the 
town that life insurance men need not 
apply to him for an interview, but 
drummers with samples ‘were permitted 
to visit him on certain occasions, show 
their wares, and were then turned over 
to another man \with instructions about 
purchasing. 

Thorp fell in line ‘with the traveling 
salesmen and thus made his entrance 
into the merchant’s office. Asked what 
he had to sell, he said, the greatest 
thing in the world. When the merchant 
pouted that he wanted no insurance, 
Thorp told him that he might not need 
it for himself but he needed it for the 
young man who was to mamage the 
‘branch. 

He showed what the life of the 
branch manager meant to the merchant, 
and ended by covering him for $25,- 
000, the same amount as the value of 
the merchandise. 

Little Things Turned to Good Account 

(Walter I. Tougas, Union Central, Bos- 
ton, told how he increased the size of 
insurance on lives of old policyholders 
by promising to print their pictures in 
a “Who's 'Who” booklet. 

‘Mark Braun, Federal Life, Chicago, 
sold one man by illustrating that the 
uncertainties of life correspond to the 
uncertainties of business, or vice versa. 
On a clipping showing that an ordi- 
narily careful man had ‘been run over 
and killed by an automobile, he sold 
a number of policies. On a clipping 
showing the failure of a firm whose 
credit was regarded as splendid, he sold 
other policies. 

Selling the Big Man More 

Elmer S. Albritton, of St. Paul, in- 
sured a man worth $250,000 who already 
carried $150,000 of insurance and who 
didn’t want any more, by showing him 
how he could double his money. This 
man, who ‘was forty-one years old, was 
making ten per cent. on his invest- 
ments. He spent $17,000 a year and 
put aside the rest. 

“All right,” said Albrittton, “give me 
one and a half per cent. of what you 
save and you can die worth twice as 
much money as you now have. A $50,- 
000 policy was sold upon this argument. 

A Los Angeles agent named Collins 
sold a man a small policy because, 
while they were talking, the prospect's 
little boy poked his head in at the door 
and said “Papa, when are you coming 
home?” That furnished Collins with 
inspiration for a talk about the child 
and what would happen if papa died, 
and soon both agent and prospect were 
in tears and the policy was sold. 


Seay Discusses 

War Risk Measure 
(Special to The 
New Orleans, Thursday— 


(Harry L. Seay, President of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, addressed the Na- 


Eastern Underwriter) 


tional Association of Life Underwriters 
to-day, taking as his topic the war risk 
measure. 


He ‘began by saying that the insur- 
ance companies are not opposed to the 


bill, but their desire is to endeavor to 
whip the bill into shape in order that 
the greatest good may be done the 


greatest number. The committee of in- 
surance men merely suggested where 
the measure could be improved. 

Instead of charging eight dollars a 
thousand the insurancé committee sug- 
gested that the insurance be issued free 
of any charge. (Mr. Seay told of the 
objectionable parts of Article Four, add- 
ing that it is better for the Govern- 
ment to give a fixed cum free of charge 
because if this be not done and the bill 
in its goes through it 
opens the door to speculation and dis- 
crimination. . 

‘He gave various examples showing 
how speculators could profit by the 
manipulation of the insurance. He said 
that in its present form the hill favored 
soldiers of private wealth and diécrim- 
inated against soldiers with no income 
except wages drawn from the Govern- 
ment. This is unfair as one soldier is 
just as good a patriot as the other. The 
rich man is no better fighter than the 
poor man. 

Unless the changes suggested by the 
insurance men are made the bill 
defeat the very purpose for which it is 
drawn. 

He also called attention 
of the bureau that 
to operate the war risk scheme under 
the present plan. It ‘would probably be 
larger than any two bureaus in Wash- 
ington combined. 


present shape 


will 


to the 
would be necessary 


size 





Stimulating 


. . 
Association Interest 
(Special to The 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

One section of the convention to-day 
was devoted to plans for stimulating in- 
terest in local associations. Consider- 
able interest was taken in the talk of 
S. C. Rosenberg, Peoria, II1., 
to the convention with thirteen other 
men from that city. 

Mr. Rosenberg said there 
son why every company in a city can- 
not be represented in local associations. 
An effective plan, worked in Peoria, was 
to turn the meeting every month over 
to a different general agent as chair- 
man, thus a large number of companies 
are interested in association work dur- 
ing a year. 

If The Prudential manager is in 
charge of the meeting his men turn out, 
the same with the Metropolitan, Travel- 
ers and other companies. 
once a year representatives of every 
agency are in attendance. Social fea- 
ture is played up strongly and every 
man appears with his name on his 
coat in an aluminum holder. Every 
man is requested to shake hands with 
his neighbor. Once a year, in mid-sum- 


Eastern Underwriter) 


who came 


was no rea- 


Thus, at least 


mer, there is a boat ride and meeting 
on the Illinois River. Distinguished life 
insurance men from other cities are in- 
vited to address meetings so that more 
than local viewpoint can be obtained. 
As soon as it had been decided to 
hold the next meeting in New York, 
Peoria men got together and decided to 
assess member five dollars a 
month so that by next fall there will be 


every 


the money raised to pay expenses to 
New York. 
The big thing in the Peoria Associa- 


tion is the way in which every member 


is encouraged to be part of the organ- 


ization. It is not a one-man associa- 
tion in any respect. 
W. F. Atkinson, of New York, said 


the idea back of the New York Associa- 
tion was to help agents to sell insur- 
He told about a new course at 
Columbia University and said that mem- 
bers of the association can attend this 
at a discount. 

H. J. of Birmingham, said that 
for years that association had difficulty 
in getting a quorum which consists of 
four men. It was decided that their 
interest must be stimulated. This was 
done by having the insurance depart- 
ment make an example of a notorious 
local twister. He lost his license and 
was fined one hundred dollars. Then 
immediately new 


ance, 


Baum, 


twelve members 
joined. 

A. G. told how 
a life there had orig- 
inated a plan of having old shoes col- 
lected in the State in the name of the 
Underwriters’ Association. 

Newspapers took up the idea and 
pushed it along and 16,000 pairs of shoes 
fit to wear were sent to Europe. It was 
great publicity for the association, at- 
tracting so much attention that many 
life insurance men joined so they could 
share in the prestige given to the asso- 
life throughout 


Farrell, of Salt Lake, 


insurance man 


ciation and insurance 
Utah, 

Mr. Farrell's suggestion was given a 
cash prize by a committee of the Na- 
tional Association as being most novel 


of all those heard. 


Underwriters 
Splendidly Entertained 


New Orleans, Wednesday. 

(New Orleans life insurance men set 
in entertainment and their 
hospitality will long cling to the mem- 
ory of the Convention delegates, It is 
hard to say what enjoyed; 
the automobile ride through interesting 
nooks and corners of New Orleans, eacn 
automobile being personally piloted by 
a New Orleans life insurance man as 
guide who explained all sight-seeing in- 
formation. This trip included a visit 
to Lake Pontchartrain, and the buffet 
dinner and dance at the Country Club, 
United 


a high pace 


was most 


one of the most beautiful in the 
States. 


Pacific Mutual 
Life Exhibit Shown 


New Orleans, Thursday— 

The exhibit that the Pacific Mutual 
got up for the University of California 
Bureau of Vital Instruction and which 
is being used in schools and colleges 
and is being generally shown, was ex- 
plained by Secretary Moore of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life. 
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Income Insurance Has Prominent 
Place in Wednesday’s Discussion 


C. W. Scovel Wins Prize Offered by President for Best Three 
Minute Talk, But He Donates it to Red Cross—Orville Thorpe 
Outlines Contingent Estate Plan, and Agents Are Greatly Inter- 
ested—C. J. Mac Murdo Shows “If” in Insurance. 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Wednesday— 

The afternoon session of Wednesday 
was known as “Field Men's Day.” Wil- 
Williams, of (New Orleans, was in 
the chair. Chief interest centered in 
the general discussion the “Best 
Method of Presenting Monthly Income 
Insurance.” There was a cash prize 
offered by the president of $5 for the 
best talk. All talks were to be limited 
to three minutes. 

Scovel Passes Time Limit But Wins 

Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburgh, 
won the $5 prize for the best talk of 
three minutes on monthly income and 
then refused to take the gold piece, 
saying that he had not only exceeded 
the time limit, but that he did not be- 
lieve the old war horses of the Asso- 
ciation should participate in this discus- 
sion. It was finally decided to give the 
money to the New Orleans Red Cross. 

How Income Piles Up 

Mr. Scovel’s talk was an illustrated 
example of how monthly income piles 
He took the case of a man whose 


eon 


of 


up. 
policy is payable to a parent. The pol- 
icyholder dies, say, at age thirty. He 
showed what the monthly income of 


$50, for instance, would amount to when 
the parent was sixty, when sixty-five, 
when seventy, when eighty, and when 
ninety; and to illustrate that ninety 
was not an exaggeration, he said that 
one of his own parents had lived longer 
than that. 
Absurd—To Sell Other Forms 

Mr. Scovel declared that the agent 
in selling the policy should always talk 
monthly income; shoukd show how long 
the monthly payments will keep up; 
he should always visualize. In fact, he 
declared that it is absurd to sell msur- 
ance which settles for a lump sum. He 
said that the greatest minds in the 
country have studied the question and 
have come to the conclusion that 
monthly income plan is the only proper 
way to make settlement under a life 
insurance policy. 

Lights Flashed on Talkers 

The three minute talkers were shown 
red and white electric lights so that 
they would not exceed their time. If 
they talked too long the red light would 
be flashed on them. “War Horse” 
Scovel got the red light, but he did not 
stop until he was finished. 

The first entry in the discussion was 
Orville Thorpe, Kansas City Life, Dal- 
las, Texas. He took the case of a man 
who has just married. He 
young woman, “With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow.” He worth 
$100,000. He is thirty-two years old; 
makes $3,000 a year above his ex- 
penses. This man represents an 


said to a 


is 


ac- 


cumulated estate of $100,000; a contin- 
gent estate of $125,000. 
Contingent Estate Interests Agents 
The life insurance agent is not in- 





terested in the accumulated estate, but 
is vitally interested in the contin- 
gent estate and that is what must be 
protected, and the best protection af- 
forded for it is monthly income insur- 
ance. “It would be nothing less than 
business suicide for a man so situated 
to take $100,000 insurance and then see 
that this amount should ibe paid over 
to her when he dies,” he said. “He 
should ‘buy monthly income insurance.” 
The Vital “If” in Insurance 

C. J. (Mac Murdo, ‘New England Mu- 
tual, (New Orleans, made the following 
point among others in his talk: 


he 


The ever present “If” in life makes 
life insurance essential to every man, 
particularly to one with a family. 

‘He 
lives. 

He, will pay off the 
good health continues. 

(He will 
education 


will support his family “If” he 
mortgage “If” 


children’s 
ventures 


for the 
business 


provide 
“Tf” his 
succeed. 

He will be independent in 
“If” his plans are uninterrupted by ac- 
cident or injury. 


old age 


Life Annuity Popular Contract 
These and many more contingencies 
emphasize the present need of certain 
provision against the disappointments 
and misfortunes which veil the future. 
Evidence is not wanting that the best- 


laid plans are liable to miscarry, and 
this fact is daily popularizing a form 


of protection known as life annuity. 


Makes Income Certain 

The great danger in leaving an es- 
tate is that somebody else must handle 
the money for the benefit of those left 
behind. It often happens through un- 
wise investment of the principal, and 
although a man might die, leaving for 
his wife or daughter a good business 
or gilt-edge securities, the income may 
be cut off or reduced at a time when 
they can least afford it. With life an- 
nuity the income provided is exempt 
by law from the claims of creditors. 
The income provided is also exempt 
from the claims of the inheritance or 
of the income tax. 


Provides Independent Estate 
The object of these annuities is to 
make a life provision for the beneficiary 
independent of any other estate that 
may be left. 


Future Comfort Cannot Be Defeated 

It should be remembered that the true 
conception of insurance is not to in- 
crease an estate, but to create a sep- 
estate free from the contingen- 
cies and risks surrounding all other 
business ventures. It is a sure anchor 
to a property interest, and even if there 
is other insurance payable in one sum 
by unfortunate investment, either on 
the part of the policyholder or his 
family and the family is ever deprived 
of the other funds designed for their 
support, this document can still be de- 
pended upon and the desire to provide 
for future comfort of dependents can- 
not ‘be defeated under its terme. 


arate 


Gov. Pleasant 
Speaks at Banquet 
New Orleans, Thursday— 
(Special to The 
The banquet to-night of the National 


Association was addressed by Governor 
Pleasant, who made a patriotic address. 


Eastern Underwriter) 


The other speakers were former presi- 
dents of the Association. 

‘Charles J. Edwards said he wanted to 
take advantage of the occasion to make 
a few emphatic remarks about the per- 
sonnel and standards of the National 
Association. He said that he favors a 
code of ethics and always has, and that 
there was nothing novel about the idea. 

There was no reason, he said, why 
there should be any particular legisla- 
tion to keep the agent in the straight 
and narrow path, because in his opinion 
that was the roadway that the agent is 
walking and has been for some time. 

(He said that he did not believe a sin- 
gle member of the association was in 
it for personal gain, but rather because 
he knew and appreciated the service 
the Association was doing for the good 
of life insurance, and he felt sure the 
leaders were entirely unselfish. 

He called attention to the heavy per- 
sonal expense of being an officer of the 
Association, particularly being presi- 
dent. 

(While every one knew to whom Mr. 
Edwards was referring he did not men- 
tion any name. (Mr. Edwards then rap- 
idly sketched the different activities of 
the Association from the beginning and 
declared that it was responsible for 
the elimination of undesirable competi- 
tion and for protection of agents in va- 
rious ‘ways. 

He closed ‘with an eulogy of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention companies, saying 
they had brought the message of insur- 
ance to many places where it would not 
otherwise have been heard. Seated 
near him were President Seay, of the 
American ‘Life Convention, and Former 
President Coffin. 

‘Henry J. Powell made a talk, the key- 
note of which was that the agency 
forces of the country should do their 
part in keeping life insurance going. 

This was also the keynote of an ad- 
dress made by Edward A. Woods. 

J. Newton Russell was toastmaster. 
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Miss Ketensky Wins Prize for 
Closing Talk; Handling Hardest Type 


How “Prejudiced” Prospect Finally Succumbed After Rebuffing 


Many 


Agents—Novel Approach Opened the Way—Fitting 


Insurance to the Merchants’ Needs—The Man Who Didn’t Want 
Any More—Grasping Little Opportunities—Ben Thorp, W. L. 
Tougas, Mark Braun and Others Heard. 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

Once again a woman has walked 
away with the prize for the best clos- 
ing talk made at a convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. This time it is Miss Anna Keten- 
sky, Aetna Life, who comes from the 
coast each year to attend the Conven- 
tion. Miss Ketensky won the prize by 
telling how she insured an old grouch 
in California, named Shields, who at 
one time owned a livery stable and later 
opened a garage. 


The Man Who Couldn’t Be Insured 

At his door was a sign reading that 
life insurance agents were not welcome, 
and the word had been passed in the 
insurance district that it was no use 
seeing him as all he did ‘with a new in- 
surance agent ‘was to poke fun at him. 
Nevertheless, Miss Ketensky decided to 
take a chance and after bearding the 
lion in his den, she struck boldly out 
and asked him if he was insured, if he 
was married and how many children he 
had. There was a boy and a girl. 

She began to ask other questions but 
the prospect stopped her, saying that 
he objected to having his personal af- 
fairs further pried into. 

“All right,” said Miss Ketensky, “if 
you will not become interested in insur- 
ance, maybe you will go out for an au- 
tomobile ride with me. Understand, it 
is not a joy ride, but there’s something 
in this town I want to show you” 


How She Made an Opening 

It was the first time that such an 
invitation, by a woman, had been given 
to Shields, and more curious than any- 
thing else, he accepted. 

On the following day they started out. 
After touring the residence sections 
they entered the suburbs and finally 
stopped in front of a red brick building. 
“Let us get out,” said the agent. It was 
the orphan asylum. By this time 
Shields was game and stuck it through. 
The matron was introduced to him and 
some of the children were passed in 
review. 

This was a cue to Miss Ketensky to 
make the following speech: “Every 
month a woman comes to my office in 
going the rounds of the city and col- 
lects one dollar for this asylum. Who 
knows what children those dollars are 
supporting, or what children they may 
support. You may not always have 
money. You may even lose everything 
_ you have. Maybe it will be your chil- 

dren that those dollars will be helping 
to support some day. Don’t you think 
you should place those children out of 
reach of the orphan asylum?” 

Shields bought the policy. 


Merchant Saw His Need 
Ben Thorp, of Dallas, Texas, told a 
story of insuring a cold-hearted indi- 


vidual who had no use for a life insur- 
ance man. This fellow was a merchant 
who had decided to open a branch store 
in which he was buying about $25,000 
worth of merchandise. 

The store 'was to be managed by a 
young man with considerable e¢xperi- 
ence, much ability, but no money. This 
merchant had served notice on the 
town that life insurance men need not 
apply to him for an interview, but 
drummers with samples ‘were permitted 
to visit him on certain occasions, show 
their wares, and were then turned over 
to another man |with instructions about 
purchasing. 

Thorp fell in line ‘with the traveling 
salesmen and thus made his entrance 
into the merchant's office. Asked what 
he had to sell, he said, the greatest 
thing in the world. When the merchant 
pouted that he wanted no insurance, 
Thorp told him that he might not need 
it for himself but he needed it for the 
young man who was to manage the 
‘branch. 

He showed what the life of the 
branch manager meant to the merchant, 
and ended by covering him for $25,- 
000, the same amount as the value of 
the merchandise. 

Little Things Turned to Good Account 

(Walter I. Tougas, Union Central, Bos: 
ton, told how he increased the size of 
insurance on lives of old policyholders 
by promising to print their pictures in 
a “Who's Who” booklet. 

‘Mark Braun, Federal Life, Chicago, 
sold one man by illustrating that the 
uncertainties of life correspond to the 
uncertainties of business, or vice versa. 
On a clipping showing that an ordi- 
narily careful man had ‘been run over 
and killed by an automobile, he sold 
a number of policies. On a clipping 
showing the failure of a firm whose 
credit was regarded as splendid, he sold 
other policies. 

Selling the Big Man More 

Elmer SS. Albritton, of St. Paul, in- 
sured a man worth $250,000 who already 
carried $150,000 of insurance and who 
didn’t want any more, by showing him 
how he could double his money. This 
man, who 'was forty-one years old, was 
making ten per cent. on his invest- 
ments. He spent $17,000 a year and 
put aside the rest. 

“All right,” said Albrittton, “give me 
one and a half per cent. of what you 
save and you can die worth twice as 
much money as you now have. A $50,- 
000 policy was sold upon this argument. 

A Los Angeles agent named Collins 
sold a man a small policy because, 
while they were talking, the prospect's 
little boy poked his head in at the door 
and said “Papa, when are you coming 
home?” That furnished Collins with 
inspiration for a talk about the child 
and what would happen if papa died, 
and soon both agent and prospect were 
in tears and the policy was sold. 


. 
Seay Discusses 

° 
War Risk Measure 
(Special to The 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

(Harry L. Seay, President of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, addressed the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
to-day, taking as his topic the war risk 
measure. 

He ‘began by saying that the insur- 
ance companies are not opposed to the 
bill, but their desire is to endeavor to 
whip the bill into shape in order that 
the greatest good may done the 
greatest number. The committee of in- 
surance men merely suggested where 
the measure could be improved. 

Instead of charging eight dollars a 
thousand the insurancé committee sug- 
gested that the insurance be issued free 
of any charge. (Mr. Seay told of the 
objectionable parts of Article Four, add- 
ing that it is better for the Govern- 
ment to give a fixed cum free of charge 
because if ‘this be not done and the bill 
in its present shape through it 
opens the door to speculation and dis- 
crimination. . 

He gave various examples showing 
how speculators could profit by the 
manipulation of the insurance. He said 
that in its present form the bill favored 
soldiers of private wealth and diécrim- 
inated against soldiers with no income 
except wages drawn from the Govern- 
ment. This is unfair as one soldier is 
just as good a patriot as the other. The 
rich man is no better fighter than the 
poor man. 

Unless the changes suggested by the 
insurance men bill will 
defeat the very purpose for which it is 
drawn. 
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be 


foes 


are made the 


He also called attention to the size 
of the bureau that would be necessary 
to operate the war risk scheme under 
the present plan. It ‘would probably be 
larger than any two bureaus in Wash- 


ington combined. 





Stimulating 


. . 
Association Interest 
(Special to The 
New Orleans, Thursday— 

One section of the convention to-day 
was devoted to plans for stimulating in- 
terest in local associations. MConsider- 
able interest was taken in the talk of 
S. C. Rosenberg, Peoria, Ill., who came 
to the convention with thirteen other 
men from that city. 

Mr. Rosenberg said there was no rea- 
son why every company in a city can- 
not be represented in local associations. 
An effective plan, worked in Peoria, was 
to turn the meeting every month over 
to a different general agent as chair- 
man, thus a large number of companies 
are interested in association work dur- 
ing a year. 

If The Prudential 
charge of the meeting his men turn out, 
the same with the Metropolitan, Travel- 
ers and other companies. Thus, at least 
once a year representatives of every 
agency are in attendance. Social 
ture is played up strongly and every 
man appears with his name on his 
coat in an aluminum holder. TPEvery 
man is requested to shake hands with 
his neighbor. Once a year, in mid-sum- 
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manager is in 


fea- 


mer, there is a boat ride and meeting 
on the Illinois River. Distinguished life 
insurance men from other cities are in- 
vited to address meetings so that more 
than local viewpoint can be obtained. 

As soon as it had decided to 
hold the next meeting in New York, 
Peoria men got together and decided to 
assess every member five dollars a 
month so that by next fall there will be 
the money raised to pay expenses to 
New York. 

The big thing in the Peoria Associa- 
tion is the way in which every member 
is encouraged to be part of the organ- 
ization. It is not a 
tion in any respect. 

W. F. Atkinson, of New York, said 
the idea back of the New York Associa- 
tion was to help agents to sell insur- 
He told about a new course at 
Columbia University and said that mem- 
bers of the association can attend this 
at a discount. 

H. J. Baum, of Birmingham, said that 
for years that association had difficulty 
in getting a quorum which consists of 
four men. It was decided that their 
interest must be stimulated. This was 


been 


one-Man associa- 


ance, 


done by having the insurance depart- 
ment make an example of a notorious 
local twister. He lost his license and 
was fined one hundred dollars. Then 
immediately twelve new members 
joined. 

A. G. Farrell, of Salt Lake, told how 
a life insurance man there had orig- 


inated a plan of having old shoes col- 
lected in the State in the name of the 
Underwriters’ Association. 

Newspapers took up the idea and 
pushed it along and 16,000 pairs of shoes 
fit to wear were sent to Europe. It was 
publicity for the association, at- 
much attention that many 
life insurance men joined so they could 
share in the prestige given to the asso- 
ciation and life insurance throughout 
Utah. 

Mr. Farrell's suggestion was given a 
cash prize by a committee of the Na- 
tional Association as being most novel 
of all those heard. 


great 
tracting so 


Underwriters 
Splendidly Entertained 


New Orleans, Wednesday. 

(New Orleans life insurance men set 
a high pace in entertainment and their 
hospitality will long cling to the mem- 
ory of the Convention delegates. It is 
what enjoyed; 
the automobile ride through interesting 
nooks and corners of New Orleans, eacn 
automobile being personally piloted by 
a New Orleans life insurance man as 
guide who explained all sight-seeing in- 
formation. This trip included a visit 
to Lake Pontchartrain, and the buffet 
dinner and dance at the Country Club, 
one of the most beautiful in the United 
States. 


Pacific Mutual 
Life Exhibit Shown 


New Orleans, Thursday— 

The exhibit that the Pacific Mutual 
got up for the University of California 
Bureau of Vital Instruction and which 
is being used in schools and colleges 
and is being generally shown, was ex- 
plained by Secretary Moore of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life. 


hard to say was most 
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The Daily Average of the Company’s Business during 1916 was: 





701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

8,304 per day in Number of Policies Issued and Revived. 
$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance Issued, Revived and Increased. i 
$376,827.40 per day in Payments to Policyholders and Addition to Reserve. 
$220,509.26 per day in Increase of Assets. | 
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